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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  is  a  report  dealing  with  the  pretrained  individual  manpower 
(PIM)  programs  of  the  Military  Services.  It  is  the  result  of  research 
performed  by  a  General  Research  Corporation  (GRC)  study  team  between 
February  and  August  1981  under  contract  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs).  The  report  reviews  PIM  strength, 
management,  and  training  issues  and  recommends  applicable  management 
and  policy  changes. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  pretrained  individuals  are  defined 
as  personnel  not  on  active  duty  or  in  Selected  Reserve  units  who  are 
qualified  in  a  military  occupation,  are  available  for  mobilization,  and 
are  cognizant  of  their  military  status.  In  the  event  of  war,  the 
available  pretrained  individuals  will  be  recalled  to  fill  urgent,  time- 
sensitive  positions  required  to  bring  military  forces  to  wartime  strength, 
expand  the  continental  United  States  support  base,  and  replace  early 
losses  until  other  individuals  can  be  inducted  and  trained. 


Pretrained  individuals  are  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  Standby 
Reserve,  or  the  retired  lists  of  the  Military  Services  as  follows: 


Ready  Reserve 

•  Individual  Mobilization 

Augmentees  (IMA) 

•  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 

•  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING) 


Standby  Reserve  Retired  Lists 

•  Active  Status  •  Regulars 

•  Inactive  Status  •  Reserves 
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The  size  of  Che  pretrained  manpower  pool  has  diminished  markedly 
since  the  early  1970s.  The  causes  are  many  but  one  of  the  most  significant 
is  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  active  force  since  Vietnam,  which  means 
that  fewer  individuals  are  completing  their  enlistments  and  entering  the 
Ready  Reserve.  In  addition,  the  length  of  active  enlistment  has  increased, 
reducing  the  time  spent  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflict  requiring  full  mobilization,  such  as  a  war  in 
Europe,  there  would  be  insufficient  pretrained  individual  manpower  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Military  Services  during  the  first  months  of  the  conflict. 
The  situation  in  the  Army  is  particularly  critical. 

Previous  work  by  the  GRC  study  team''’  surveyed  and  evaluated  Service 
PIM  programs  and  recommended  new  policies  and  procedures  to  improve  the 
mobilization  potential  of  pretrained  individuals.  This  report  builds  on 
the  previous  work  by  addressing  additional  strength,  management,  and 
training  issues. 

STRENGTHS 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Military  Services 
have  undertaken  numerous  initiatives  in  recent  years  to  reverse  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  IRR  strengths.  These  efforts,  which  have  reversed  the 
declining  strength  trend,  include: 

•  Extending  the  6-year  military  service  obligation  (MSO) 
to  all  individuals  regardless  of  age  or  sex 

•  Eliminating  credit  toward  fulfillment  of  the  MSO  for 
time  spent  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 

•  Eliminating  automatic  transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve 
for  the  sixth  and  final  year  of  the  MSO  (Army  and  Marine 
Corps  only) 

•  Transfer  to  the  IRR  in  lieu  of  discharge 

•  IRR/ING  bonus  program 

''Pretrained  Individual  Manpower  Study,  General  Research  Corporation, 

Report  1189-01-81-CR,  February  1981. 
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^  During  Chis  study,  each  initiative  was  analyzed  to  determine  the 

projected  impact  on  future  PIM  strengths.  The  results  of  the  estimates 
are  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  report. 


<  In  addition,  the  study  team  reviewed  the  PIM  strength  projections 

made  annually  by  the  Military  Services.  We  found  that  the  projections 
are  the  product  of  estimates  by  many  agencies  and  that,  within  each  Service, 
.«  no  single  office  is  totally  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  projections. 

The  result  is  that  many  of  the  strength  projections  are  of  questionable 
accuracy  and  may  impact  adversely  upon  future  management  decisions.  The 
study  team  recommends  that  the  Services  assign  appropriate  singular 
*  responsibility  for  this  function  and  develop  methods  to  validate  strength 

estimates. 
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Th  :  study  team's  conclusions  regarding  future  PIM  strength  trends 
are  that: 

•  The  downward  trend  in  the  strengths  of  all  Services’  IRRs 
has  been  reversed.  IRR  strength  should  increase  substan¬ 
tially  during  the  FY  1982  to  FY  1987  time  frame. 

•  Except  in  the  Air  Force,  the  strength  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  should  continue  to  decrease  in  all  Services. 

•  The  retiree  population  of  each  Service  is  expected  to 
continue  its  slow,  steady  growth.  However,  the  portion 
of  the  retiree  population  considered  to  be  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  asset  is  not  expected  to  change  significantly. 
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After  analyzing  the  current  and  projected  strength  of  the  IRR/ING, 
Standby  Reserve,  and  retired  military  population,  the  study  team  concluded 
that  PIM  strength  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  short  of  the  projected 
wartime  demand  for  PIM.  We  recommend  that  the  Services  undertake  steps 
to  improve  strengths  as  needed  to  meet  mobilization  requirements.  In 
this  regard,  we  developed  measures  of  cost  effectiveness  for  three  alter¬ 
native  programs  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  IRR/ING: 
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•  The  IRR  reenlistment  program 

•  The  IRR  direct  enlistment  program 

•  Offering  a  2-year  enlistment  option  in  the  active  forces 

Of  the  three  alternative  programs,  the  IRR  reenlistment  program  is 
least  costly  and  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  is  most  expensive. 
However,  given  that  the  three  programs  produce  individual  reservists 
with  different  characteristics,  we  believe  that  each  Service  should  examine 
its  wartime  requirements  and  implement  the  program  that  produces  IRR 
members  with  characteristics  to  fulfill  its  requirements.  Specifically, 
the  Army  should  undertake  a  strength  improvement  effort  that  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  three  programs. 

We  concluded  that  all  three  of  the  alternative  IRR  strength  improve¬ 
ment  programs  produce  pretrained  individuals  at  a  cost  below  the  marginal 
value  of  PIM.  Our  rough  calculation  of  the  marginal  benefit  of  PIM  re¬ 
veals  that  the  Services  can  afford  to  significantly  increase  spending 
for  PIM  resources,  with  one  qualification — spending  must  be  driven  by 
wartime  requirements.  However,  the  current  PIM  shortfall  is  real  so  the 
Services  should  implement  necessary  strength  improvement  programs  now  and 
modify  the  programs  later  as  they  refine  wartime  requirements. 

MANAGEMENT 

A  major  portion  of  the  study  was  devoted  to  examining  PIM  management 
issues.  At  the  micro  level,  we  examined  the  Services'  outprocessing  pro¬ 
cedures — the  set  of  processes  that  create  IRR  resources.  GRC  found  that 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  IRR  among  personnel  in  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  Thus,  service  members  separating  from 
active  duty  and  entering  the  IRR  are  not  well  informed  about  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  IRR.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
have  created  good  outprocessing  briefings  which  give  IRR  members  the  neces¬ 
sary  information,  but  substantial  numbers  of  separating  members  never 
receive  the  briefings.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  do  not  provide  separatees 
with  adequate  IRR  briefings.  Except  for  the  Navy,  the  Services  do  not 
provide  written  material  to  support  or  supplant  the  outprocessing  briefings. 
In  addition,  we  found  that: 
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•  Physical  exam  requirements  are  not  well  known  in  the 
field 

•  Services  recruit  members  for  IRR  service  in  the  correct 
precedence;  i.e.,  only  after  they  have  been  recruited  for 
active  and  Selected  Reserve  duty 

•  The  Services  have  not  established  adequate  IRR  recruiting 
incentive  programs  for  their  recruiters 

At  the  macsio  level,  we  examined  each  Service's  organization  structure 
for  PIM  management  and  found  that  in  each  Service  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  is  decentralized.  Each  of  the  Services  has  established  a  focal  point 
of  responsibility  for  PIM  policy  and  plans  within  its  Manpower/Personnel 
Headquarters  staff.  These  agencies  establish  policies  and  programs  to 
improve  manpower  mobilization  capabilities  for  all  manpower  including 
PIM.  They  coordinate  with  their  respective  reserve  chiefs  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  budget  execution  and  personnel  management/ training  of  pretrained 
individuals.  The  responsibilities  for  PIM  management  at  the  Headquarters 
level  are  Intermixed  with  responsibilities  for  active  and  Selected  Reserve 
management.  Thus  PIM,  its  priority  for  resources  being  lower  than  the 
active  and  Selected  Reserve  forces,  receives  relatively  little  management 
attention  and  is  not  a  highly  visible  program. 

GRC  believes  that  the  Services  should  establish  PIM  management 
offices  within  their  Manpower/Personnel  Headquarters  staffs  in  order  to 
improve  the  visibility  of  the  PIM  program  at  each  Service  Headquarters 
and  to  focus  increased  attention  on  PIM  matters. 

TRAINING 

At  the  time  of  mobilization,  many  pretrained  individuals  may  have 
been  away  from  military  service  for  an  extended  period  during  which  their 
military  skills  may  have  deteriorated.  It  is  important  that  the  Services 
develop  appropriate  training  policies  recognizing  that: 

•  Wartime  requirements  should  be  time-phased  and  specify 
skill  proficiency  levels 
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•  The  PIM  inventory  should  be  classified  by  skill  pro¬ 
ficiency  level 

•  For  skills  where  wartime  requirements  for  immediately 
available,  fully  qualified,  pretrained  individuals 
exceeds  the  existing  inventory,  refresher  training 
should  be  provided  prior  to  mobilization 

The  Services  need  to  be  able  to  manage  their  PIM  inventories  by 
skill  proficiency  level.  Skill  deterioration  rates  must  be  developed 
to  enable  the  Services  to  know  how  long  a  pretrained  individual  can  be 
expected  to  retain  skill  qualification. 

A  large  body  of  knowledge  exists  on  skill  deterioration  oriented 
toward  individuals  who  are  on  active  duty  rather  than  in  the  pretrained 
manpower  pool.  GRC  reviewed  the  existing  literature  and  found  that  many 
concepts  are  transferrable  to  the  PIM  skill  deterioration  problem.  We 
recommend  that  the  Services  begin  a  two-phased  effort  to  develop  skill 
deterioration  rates  for  pretrained  individuals.  First,  the  Services 
should  make  subjective  estimates  of  skill  deterioration  rates.  This 
should  provide  usable  results  in  a  relatively  short  time  and  enable  the 
Services  to  begin  formulating  refresher  training  policies  in  the  near 
term.  Second,  a  longer  term  effort  should  concurrently  refine  the  sub¬ 
jective  estimates  by  conducting  scientific  research  into  the  deterioration 
rates  of  selected  skills. 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  results  of  a  study  of 
the  Military  Services'  pretrained  individual  manpower  (PIM)  programs 
undertaken  by  the  General  Research  Corporation  (GRC)  under  contract  to 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs). 
This  study  concentrates  on  management,  strength,  and  training  issues  and 
makes  recommendations  for  improvements  in  these  areas. 

BACKGROUND 

PIM  consists  of  individuals  who  are  not  currently  members  of  either 
the  active  force  or  Selected  Reserve  units  but  who  have  prior  military 
experience:  individual  reservists,  inactive  National  Guardsmen,  and 

retired  military  personnel.  Pretrained  individuals  are  important  military 
assets  and  are  the  only  source  of  supply  of  military  manpower  which  would 
be  available  to  reinforce  our  regular  forces  and  reserve  units  during  the 
early  phases  of  a  major  conflict.  In  the  event  of  mobilization,  pretrained 
individuals  would  be  recalled  to  active  duty  and  used  as  fillers  to  bring 
units  to  wartime  strength,  as  replacements  for  early  casualties,  and  to 
expand  the  support  base  in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS). 

In  recent  years,  wartime  manpower  planning  has  shown  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflict  such  as  a  war  in  Europe,  the  supply  of  pretrained 
individual  manpower  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  early  needs  of  the 
Military  Services.  In  the  Army,  the  situation  is  particularly  critical 
because  of  the  size  of  the  expansion  needed  to  fight  a  major  war  and  the 
size  of  the  estimated  early  wartime  casualties. 
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Based  on  the  estimated  shortfall  of  pretrained  manpower,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Services  have  undertaken  numerous 
initiatives  to  increase  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals.  These  in¬ 
clude  management  and  legislative  actions  to  reduce  losses  of  pretrained 
individuals,  initiatives  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pool  of  pretrained 
individuals,  and  programs  to  tap  the  wealth  of  experience  held  by  military 
retirees  who  previously  were  not  considered  to  be  mobilization  assets. 

Taken  together,  these  initiatives  have  caused  OSD  and  Service  managers 
to  focus  substantial  attention  on  the  requirements  for  pretrained  indivi¬ 
duals  and  on  methods  to  improve  the  supply  of  such  individuals  for  mobili¬ 
zation. 

GRC  prepared  a  report''-  in  February  1981  that  detailed  the  OSD  and 
Service  initiatives  undertaken  to  improve  the  availability  and  management 
of  pretrained  individuals.  The  report  also  provided  an  evaluation  of  the 
PIM  programs  and  recommended  actions  to  be  taken  to  improve  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  GRC  investigation  into  Service  PIM  programs, 

OSD  identified  subjects  requiring  further  research  and  contracted  with 
GRC  to  undertake  that  effort.  This  report  provides  the  results  of  the 
research  which  was  concentrated  in  the  following  areas: 

•  PIM  Strength  Improvements 

Evaluate  Service  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
and  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING)  strength  pro¬ 
jections 

Perform  cost  analysis  of  programs  to  improve 
pretrained  individual  reservist  strengths 

Evaluate  the  future  strengths  of: 

Standby  Reserve 
Retired  military  personnel 


^Pretrained  Individual  Manpower  Study,  General  Research  Corporation, 
Report  1189-01-81-CR,  February  1981. 
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•  Management  Improvements 

Survey  and  evaluate  Service  policies  and  procedures 
for  outprocessing  personnel  from  active  duty  to  the  IRR 

Research  and  evaluate  Service  organizational 
structures  and  responsibilities  for  managing 
PIM  programs 

•  PIM  Refresher  Training 

-  Research  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  on  skill 
decay  rates  and  learning  retention  patterns 

Evaluate  PIM  refresher  training  policy 

METHODOLOGY 

Generally,  the  research  sequence  undertaken  in  this  effort  has  been 
approached  as  follows: 

•  Preliminary  research 

•  Data  collection 

•  Analysis 

•  Evaluation 

These  steps  comprised  a  recurring  process  because,  during  the  analysis 

or  evaluation,  we  often  discovered  that  additional  research  or  data  were 
required  or  that  a  different  type  of  analysis  was  better  suited  to  the 
problem. 

During  the  preliminary  research,  the  study  team  collected  and 
reviewed  all  available  and  applicable  literature  to  establish  a  body  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  subject  area  under  investigation.  The  study 
team  contacted  each  Service  to  establish  points  of  contact,  obtain  re¬ 
quired  data,  and  seek  support  for  the  study  effort. 

Based  on  our  preliminary  research,  the  study  team  conducted  visits 
with  members  of  OSD  and  Service  headquarters  staff  and  Service  field 
agencies.  During  these  visits,  individuals  were  requested  to  provide 
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their  candid  opinions  of  the  programs  for  which  they  were  responsible 
and  to  provide  appropriate  supporting  data.  These  visits  are  listed 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  data  which  we  collected  during  our  site  visits  and  received 
from  OSD  and  the  Services  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  Often  this  involved  calculating  future  pretrained  manpower  strengths 
or  comparing  alternative  projections  of  pretrained  manpower  strengths. 

When  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  under  review  could  not  be  quantified, 
our  analysis  consisted  of  examining,  comparing,  and  contrasting  all  avail¬ 
able  qualitative  information  and  synthesizing  a  conclusion  based  on  judg¬ 
ment  and  reasonableness. 

Following  the  analysis  step,  the  study  team  evaluated  the  work 
already  performed,  revised  the  work  where  necessary,  and  prepared  this 
report. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Following  this  brief  introduction.  Sections  2  through  4  address 
the  supply  of  the  various  types  of  pretrained  manpower — Individual  Ready 
Reserve  and  Inactive  National  Guard;  Standby  Reserve;  and  Retirees. 

Methods  of  forecasting  the  future  level  of  pretrained  individual  manpower 
are  considered  as  are  the  costs  and  impacts  of  initiatives  to  improve 
the  supply  of  pretrained  individual  manpower. 

Sections  5  through  7  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  OSD  and  the 
Services'  management  of  pretrained  individual  manpower.  Section  5  covers 
the  organizational  relationships  of  the  Service  activities  responsible 
for  different  aspects  of  pretrained  manpower  programs  and  proposes  en¬ 
hanced  organizational  structures.  Section  6  considers  actions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  pretrained  individual  manpower  mobilization  asset  by 
providing  refresher  training  to  pretrained  individuals  and  suggests  an 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  refresher  training  question.  Section  7 
reports  on,  and  recommends  improvements  in,  the  Services'  procedures 
for  transferring  individuals  from  active  duty  to  the  IRR. 


Finally,  Section  8  ties  the  preceding  sections  together  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  comprehensive  pretrained  individual  manpower  program  should 
be  established.  The  OSD  pretrained  manpower  policy  implications  are 
explored  and  improved  pretrained  manpower  management  procedures  are  recom¬ 
mended  . 

A  list  of  abbreviations  and  acronyms  used  in  this  report  may  be 
found  at  Appendix  B. 
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STRENGTHS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  READY  RESERVE  AND 
INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  discusses  strength  Issues  related  to  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  the  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING) .  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  IRR  because  it  is  the  principal  source  of  pretrained  indi¬ 
viduals  for  each  of  the  Military  Services.  The  ING  program,  which  is 
unique  to  the  Army,  is  also  discussed,  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Specifically,  this  section  discusses  the  following  areas: 

•  Service  IRR  strength  projections 

•  Effect  of  recent  initiatives  on  IRR  strength 

•  Cost-benefit  analysis  of  alternative  programs  to  increase 
IRR  strength 

•  ING  strengths  under  the  current  Army  program 

•  Summary  of  strength  issues 

IRR  STRENGTH  PROJECTIONS 

The  IRR  is  the  primary  source  of  pretrained  individual  reservists 
available  to  augment  active  force  and  Selected  Reserve  units  in  the 
event  of  mobilization.  As  such,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Military  Services  must  estimate  future  IRR  strengths  as  a  basis 
for  future  initiatives  and  policy  decisions.  Currently,  the  Military 
Services  submit  IRR  strength  projections  as  part  of  their  annual  Program 
Objective  Memoranda  (PCM).  The  accuracy  of  these  s ' cength  projections, 
which  has  been  questioned  by  OSD  in  the  past,  is  critical  to  policy  and 
resource  decisions.  Therefore,  as  part  of  this  study  effort,  GRC  was 
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tasked  to  review  IRR  strength  projections  made  by  the  Services  and  to 
recommend  changes  that  could  improve  future  strength  projections.  The 
review  is  limited  to  enlisted  strengths  because  they  comprise  the  largest 
portion  of  the  IRR  and  are  the  most  critical  mobilization  resource. 

IRR  Gains  and  Losses 

IRR  strength  estimation  is  a  difficult  process  because  of  the. 
multitude  of  ways  a  person  may  enter  and  leave  the  IRR.  Most  enlisted 
members  enter  the  IRR  to  serve  the  remainder  of  their  6-year  military 
service  obligation  (MSO)  and  they  leave  at  the  expiration  of  their  MSO. 
Some  individuals  are  lost  to  the  IRR  when  they  return  to  active  duty. 

In  addition,  individuals  may  transfer  between  the  IRR  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  between  the  IRR  and  the  Standby  Reserve.  In  the  future,  IRR 
reenlistments  and  direct  enlistments  may  also  affect  strength  projections. 

Working  with  OSD  and  the  Military  Services,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  GRC  study  team  that  the  major  uncertainty  surrounding  IRR  enlisted 
strength  projections  is  that  of  estimating  future  IRR  gains  from  active 
duty.  Other  gains  and  losses  such  as  transfer  to  and  from  the  Selected 
Reserve,  constitute  a  significant  flow  into  and  out  of  the  IRR.  However, 
these  are  relatively  stable  and  their  projections  may  be  based  on  historic 
trends.  In  addition,  as  discussed  below,  many  external  factors  affect 
the  number  of  enlisted  gains  from  active  duty.  Thus,  GRC  concentrated 
on  reviewing  the  Services'  projections  of  enlisted  gains  from  active 
duty  on  the  assumption  that  if  these  were  correctly  estimated,  then  the 
total  IRR  strength  estimates  would  fall  within  a  reasonably  accurate 
range . 

IRR  Enlisted  Gains  From  Active  Duty 

The  Services  manage  their  active  enlisted  forces  through  the  use 
of  very  complex  models  that  consider  force  size,  term  of  enlistment, 
attrition  rates,  retention  patterns,  etc.  The  outputs  of  these  models 
assist  the  Services  in  determining: 

•  Personnel  costs 

•  Recruiting  requirements 
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•  Training  requirements 

•  Strength  projections 

•  Estimated  gains  and  losses 

•  Projected  retirements 

These  outputs,  in  turn,  enable  the  Services  to  establish  policies 
related  to  enlistment/reenlistment  incentives,  reenlistment  eligibility 
criteria,  etc.  As  a  byproduct,  the  models  also  output  the  number  of 
obligors  leaving  active  duty  in  a  given  year  who  will  be  transferred  to 
the  IRR. 

As  discussed  previously,  most  enlisted  personnel  enter  the  IRR  to 

serve  the  remainder  of  their  MSO.  Thus,  all  individuals  who  enlist  in 

the  active  forces  for  less  than  6  years,  who  do  not  reenlist  or  extend 

for  continued  active  service  beyond  6  years,  and  who  are  not  discharged 

1  2 

for  administrative  or  disciplinary  reasons,  should  enter  the  IRR.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  gross  estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals  who 
will  enter  the  IRR  in  a  given  year  by  knowing  or  estimating: 

•  The  number  of  enlistees  by  term  of  enlistment  and  fiscal 
year  of  enlistment 

•  Attrition  rates 

•  Reenlistment  rates 

In  order  to  make  such  an  estimate,  GRC  constructed  a  simple  (hand- 
calculator)  model  of  enlisted  IRR  gains  as  follows: 


Under  current  procedures,  individuals  released  under  the  Trainee  Dis¬ 
charge  or  Expeditious  Discharge  programs  may  be  transferred  to  the  IRR 
at  the  discretion  of  their  commanding  officer. 

2 

The  6-year  MSO  did  not  apply  to  females  who  entered  the  military 
before  1  February  1978  and  to  individuals  over  the  age  of  26  who 
entered  before  November  1979. 
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Potential  IRR  gains  (number  completing  active  duty) 

Less:  Females  (who  enlisted  before  1  February  1978) 

Less:  26  year-old  enlistees  (before  9  November  1979) 

Less:  Attrition  (administrative/disciplinary) 

Less:  First  term  reenlistments 

Equals:  Total  IRR  enlisted  gains 

The  data  used  for  the  model  came  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  provided  special  reports  that  displayed 
by  Service,  for  the  years  FY  73-80,  the  number  of  male  and  female  nonprior 
service  enlistees,  age  of  enlistees  (over/under  26),  term  of  enlistment, 
and  attrition  percentages  by  months  of  service.  The  number  of  enlistees 
(male  and  female)  projected  to  enter  after  FY  1980  was  obtained  from  the 
Services'  FY  82-86  POMs.  First  term  reenlistment  data  came  from  the  DoD 
publication.  Selected  Manpower  Statistics,  Fiscal  Year  1980.  In  this 
simple  model,  the  calculations  for  future  years  assumed  that  current 
attrition  rates  and  reenlistment  rates  would  persist  in  the  future.  Ap¬ 
pendix  C  displays  the  results  of  the  GRC  calculations  and  the  assumptions/ 
methodology  involved. 

Comparison  of  IRR  Active  Duty  Gains  Projections 

Table  2.1  compares  Service  and  GRC  IRR  active  duty  gains  projections 
for  FY  80-86  and  shows: 

•  With  minor  exceptions,  the  year-to-year  active  duty  gains 
trends  are  consistent.  That  is,  the  GRC  model,  which  is 
based  on  cohort  analysis,  follows  the  same  upward  and 
downward  trends  that  are  predicted  by  the  more  complex 
Service  models. 

•  The  GRC  prediction  for  FY  1980  was  extremely  close  to 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  actual  gains  figures.  Yet  GRC 
estimates  were  considerably  lower  than  the  Navy's  actual 
figure  and  considerably  above  the  Air  Force  figure. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  GRC's  calculations  include 
3-year  enlistees  (about  15,000  enlistees  each  year) 
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TABLE  2.1 

IRR  ENLISTED  GAINS  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY 
(Thousands) 


80 

81 

82 

FISCAL  TEAR 
83 

84 

85 

86 

Army  83-87  POM 

78.8 

58.6 

60.6 

74.6 

66.1 

74.6 

76.4 

(GRC) 

(79.2) 

(65.7) 

(66.8) 

(81.5) 

(74.9) 

(76.8) 

(78.1) 

Navy  83-87  POM 

37.1 

38.8 

25.6 

28.4 

32.7 

34.4 

32.9 

(GRC) 

(31.1) 

(31.0) 

(24.4) 

(23.6) 

(27.9) 

(28.1) 

(26.9) 

Marine  Corps  83-87  POM 

24.4 

23.8 

23.9 

22.3 

23.8 

22.9 

22.3 

(GRC) 

(24.4) 

(20.4) 

(19.9) 

(20.1) 

(19.2) 

(19.8) 

(19.3) 

Air  Force  83-8?  POM 

21.8 

19.8 

23.2 

24.0 

25.1 

29.3 

30.1 

(GRC) 

(25.9) 

(25.9) 

(25.9) 

(26.2) 

(27.2) 

(30.4) 

(31.9) 

who  are  in  the  "Active  Mariner"  program.  Upon  the 
completion  of  active  duty.  Active  Mariners  are 
transferred  to  the  Selected  Reserve  for  the  remainder 
of  their  MSO.  Discounting  Active  Mariners,  our  esti¬ 
mate  for  FY  1980  becomes  25,300  rather  than  31,100, 
widening  the  difference  between  the  GRC  and  Navy 
estimates.  We  were  unable  to  resolve  this  discrepancy 
or  to  determine  how  the  Navy's  calculations  were  made. 

The  lower  Air  Force  estimate  probably  reflects  the 
Air  Force  policy  of  discharging  individuals  who  are 
released  with  less  than  "honorable"  discharges  rather 
than  being  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

Navy  outyear  projections  remain  consistently  above  the  GRC 
estimate  despite  a  projected  increase  in  the  first  term 
reenlistment  rate  (44%  to  47%)  which  should  reduce  the  input 
to  the  IRR  from  the  active  Navy. 

The  Army  FY  81  and  FY  82  projections  fall  considerably 
below  GRC's  projections,  probably  reflecting  the  improved 
reenlistment  rate  which  has  been  experienced  in  recent 
months.  This  is  not  unreasonable  given  the  Army's  new 
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emphasis  on  retention.  However,  an  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  could  reverse  this  trend. 

•  Although  the  FY  80  Marine  Corps  figure  was  accurately  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  GRC  model,  the  Marine  Corps  outyear  projections 
are  consistently  higher  than  the  GRC  projection.  If  this 

is  true,  it  reflects  a  lower  rate  of  first  term  reenlistment 
than  has  been  experienced  in  recent  years,  a  trend  counter 
to  the  other  Services. 

The  foregoing  discussion  raises  many  questions  about  the  overall 
accuracy  of  IRR  strength  estimates.  In  each  Service,  many  agencies  are 
involved  in  calculating  IRR  projections."''  The  agency  that  has  the  primary 
staff  responsibility  for  estimating  IRR  strengths  receives  inputs  from 
various  active  and  reserve  agencies  but  often  has  no  method  available  to 
validate  these  estimates  or  to  understand  the  underlying  assumptions. 

The  Services  should  assign  appropriate  responsibility  for  this  function 
and  develop  methods  to  validate  IRR  strength  estimates.  The  simple  cohort 
attrition  model  developed  in  this  study  could  help  identify  obvious  errors 
and  identify  problems  relating  to  the  assumptions  underlying  the  Services’ 
manpower  programs  as  they  impact  on  future  IRR  strengths. 

EFFECT  OF  RECENT  INITIATIVES  ON  IRR  STRENGTHS 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Military  Services 
have  undertaken  initiatives  in  recent  years  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  IRR  and  ING.  The  initiatives  include: 

•  Extending  the  6-year  military  service  obligation  (MSO) 
to  all  individuals  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 

•  Eliminating  credit  toward  fulfilling  the  MSO  for  time 
spent  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEV). 


''For  additional  details  about  Service  PIM  management  structures,  see 
Section  5  of  this  report. 
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•  Eliminating  automatic  transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for 
the  sixth  and  final  year  of  the  MSO  (Army  and  Marine  Corps 
only) . 

•  Transfer  to  the  IRR  in  lieu  of  discharge. 

•  IRR/ING  bonus  program. 

This  section  briefly  describes  each  initiative  and  presents  an 
estimate  of  its  impact  on  IRR/ING  strengths. 

Extending  the  6-Year  Military  Service  Obligation  to  all  Members 

Prior  to  1977,  Title  10,  US  Code  required  persons  entering  military 
service  to  serve  a  total  of  6  years  and  prescribed  that  any  part  of  such 
service  not  served  on  active  duty  shall  be  served  in  a  reserve  component. 
However,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  women  or  to  those  men  who  were  over 
the  age  of  26  at  the  time  they  entered  the  armed  forces.  The  impact  of 
these  "loopholes"  was  a  reduction  in  strength  of  the  IRR  because  these 
two  groups  were  not  required  to  serve  beyond  their  contractual  period  of 
active  duty. 

In  order  to  stop  this  loss  of  potential  IRR  manpower,  OSD  submitted 
legislative  proposals  that  resulted  in  the  following  changes  to  Title  10, 

US  Code: 

•  PL  95-79,  July  30,  1977.  This  law  extended  the  6-vear  MSO 
to  females  who  entered  the  military  after  1  February  1978. 

•  PL  96-107,  November  9,  1979.  This  law  extended  the  6-year 
MSO  to  persons  entering  the  armed  forces,  regardless  of  age, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  first  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  strength  of  the  IRR  will 
be  seen  in  the  fourth  year  after  enactment — FY  1981  for  women,  FY  1983 
for  persons  over  the  age  of  26. 

To  estimate  the  impact  on  IRR  strength  of  extending  the  MSO  to 
females,  the  study  team  used  historical  accession  data  and  Service  FY  82-86 
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projected  accessions  as  shown  in  Appendix  C.  Attrition  and  reenlistment 
rates  were  then  applied  on  a  year-by-year  basis  to  estimate  female  gains 
and  losses  to  the  IRR. 

The  percentage  of  individuals  entering  service  over  the  age  of  26 
increased  over  the  period  FY  73-77  and  has  leveled  off  since  that  time. 
Therefore,  the  study  team  assumed  that  the  percentage  would  remain  con¬ 
stant  over  the  period  FY  80-86  at  FY  80  levels  as  shown  in  Table  2.2. 


TABLE  2.2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTEES  26  YEARS  AND  OLDER 


Service 

Male 

Female 

Army 

3.3 

7.3 

Navy 

2.4 

5.6 

Marine  Corps 

1.1 

3.1 

Air  Force 

2.2 

5.9 

The  net  effect  of  the  MSO  extension  to  all  individuals  is  shown  in 
Table  2.3.  As  could  be  expected,  the  data  show  that  the  MSO  extension 


TABLE  2.3 

ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  IRR  STRENGTH  BY  EXTENDING 


THE  MSO 

TO  WOMEN 

AND  ENLISTEES  26 

YEARS  AND 

OLDER 

81 

82 

Fiscal 

83 

Year 

84 

85 

86 

Army 

5992 

15001 

28063 

34124 

37375 

38693 

Navy 

40 

1322 

4592 

7414 

9106 

9411 

Marine  Corps 

1/ 

756 

1784 

2411 

2559 

2832 

Air  Force 

11 

3766 

10445 

13582 

14312 

14951 

Total  DoD 

6032 

20845 

44884 

57531 

63352 

65887 

1 /  No  3-year  female  enlistees 
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increases  IRR  strengths  rapidly  from  FY  1981  through  FY  1985.  By  FY  1986 
the  impact  of  extending  MSOs  levels  off  as  annual  gains  are  almost  matched 
by  the  number  of  those  whose  MSOs  expire.  It  should  be  noted  that  changes 
in  male/female  mix  of  the  Services'  accessions  will  affect  the  impact  of 
this  initiative  in  future  years. 

Eliminating  Credit  for  Time  Spent  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (PEP) 

DEP  is  a  program  that  was  begun  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  1963  to 
stimulate  enlistments  by  providing  variable  active  duty  reporting  dates 
for  enlistees.  Under  the  program,  a  person  could  enlist  and  specify  a 
future  reporting  date  that  would  coincide  with  personal  plans  such  as 
high  school  graduation.  Under  the  agreement,  the  individual  enlists  in 
the  Reserve  of  his  or  her  Service  pending  entry  on  active  duty,  at  which 
time  the  reserve  enlistment  is  terminated  and  replaced  by  a  regular  en¬ 
listment  contract.  The  individual  begins  to  accrue  longevity  for  the 
purposes  of  pay  upon  entry  into  the  DEP,  a  point  used  by  recruiters  to 
sell  enlistees  on  the  program.  Prior  to  October  1979,  the  time  spent 
in  the  DEP  also  counted  toward  completion  of  the  6-year  military  service 
obligation  incurred  by  all  personnel  entering  military  service. 

The  impact  of  granting  credit  toward  completion  of  the  6-year  MSO, 
however,  was  to  reduce  the  effective  strength  of  the  IRR.  Under  the 
all-volunteer  force,  most  enlistees  (70%  to  90%)  enter  through  the  DEP 
and  spend  2  to  A  months  in  it  before  entering  active  duty. 

The  study  team  obtained  data  from  OSD  and  the  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center  (DMDC)  showing,  for  each  Service,  the  number  of  individuals 
entering  through  the  DEP,  the  average  length  of  time  spent  in  the  DEP 
and  the  associated  person-years.  Using  these  data  and  adjusting  for 
attrition  and  reenlistment  rates  (Appendix  C),  the  study  team  estimated 
the  impact  on  IRR  average  strengths  (person-years  of  IRR  service)  due 
to  this  initiative.  The  estimates  are  shown  in  Table  2.4. 
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TABLE  2.4 


IRR 

PERSON-YEARS 

GAINED  DUE  TO 

CHANGE  IN  DEP 

ENLISTMENTS 

Service 

1985 

Fiscal  Year 
1986 

1987 

Army 

12,921 

15,411 

11,325 

Navy 

5,666 

6,838 

7,963 

Marine  Corps 

4,945 

5,724 

5,709 

Air  Force 

6,532 

8,448 

9,005 

Total  DoD 

30,064 

36,421 

34,002 

Eliminating  Automatic  Transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve 

Section  269,  Title  10,  US  Code  formerly  provided  that  members  of 
the  IRR  could  be  transferred  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for 
their  final  (sixth)  year  of  Military  Service.  Although  the  transfer  was 
not  mandatory  under  law,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  had  interpreted  the 
law  to  mean  that  the  person  should  be  automatically  transferred  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  for  the  final  year  of  service.  The  individual  was  simply 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  and  notified  after  the  transfer  had 
taken  place. 

In  order  to  stop  this  drain  on  IRR  strength,  OSD  directed  in  April 
1978  that  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  eliminate  the  practice.  OSD  also 
sponsored  remedial  legislation  (Public  Law  95-485,  20  October  1978)  which 
provides  that  members  with  Ready  Reserve  obligations  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Standby  Reserve  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  net  result  of  these  two  actions  is  that  very  few  persons 
now  transfer  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve. 

Table  2.5  provides  an  estimate  of  the  Army  and  Navy  IRR  strength 
impact  of  this  initiative.  The  strength  figures  shown  reflect  the  number 
of  individuals  who  remain  in  the  IRR  for  one  additional  year.  Thus, 
the  figures  show  the  increase  in  person-years  as  well  as  changes  in  end 
strength  of  the  IRR. 


TABLE  2.5 


IMPACT  ON  IRR  STRENGTH  OF  ELIMINATING  TRANSFER  TO 
STANDBY  RESERVE  DURING  YEAR  6  OF  MSP 

Increase  In  Strength 


78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Army 

81,669 

73,306 

74,471 

72,658 

73,085 

66.348 

54,218 

56,166 

70,970 

52,333 

Marine  Corps 

27, 242 

23, 806 

21,942 

27,510 

24,776 

20,617 

18,202 

18,749 

19,921 

19,735 

Transfer  to  the  IRR  in  Lieu  of  Discharge 

With  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  (AVP) ,  the  Services 
have  been  more  prone  to  discharge  personnel  for  reasons  of  poor  perform¬ 
ance  or  unsuitability  for  military  service.  During  the  period  of  the 
draft,  poor  performance,  poor  attitude,  and  misconduct  generally  resulted 
in  discharge  under  less  than  honorable  conditions,  an  adverse  personnel 
action  requiring  a  significant  administrative  workload.  Under  the  AVP, 
however,  new  programs  were  established  to  allow  the  Services  to  discharge 
poor  performers  more  quickly  and  without  prejudice.  During  the  period 
of  an  individual's  initial  training,  discharges  were  made  under  the 
"Trainee  Discharge  Program."  If  the  individual  performed  poorly  in  his 
or  her  unit,  the  discharge  was  made  under  the  "Expeditious  Discharge 
Program."  When  added  to  the  normal  discharges  for  pregnancy,  hardship, 
etc.,  the  Services  were  discharging  some  100,000  persons  a  year  prior 
to  completion  of  a  normal  active  duty  enlistment  term.  A  similar  situa¬ 
tion  existed  in  the  Selected  Reserve  where  many  were  discharged  for 
lack  of  satisfactory  participation. 

Each  person  discharged  was  no  longer  obligated  to  spend  a  total  of 
6  years  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Reserve.  An  alternative  to  discharging 
these  individuals  is  to  transfer  them  to  the  IRR  for  the  remainder  of 
their  obligated  service  so  that  they  will  be  available  in  the  event  of 
mobilization. 
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The  Army,  which  has  the  most  serious  IRR  shortfall,  has  undertaken 
a  major  effort  to  transfer  individuals  to  the  IRR  in  lieu  of  discharging 
them.  Table  2.6  shows  Any  FY  83-87  POM  estimates  of  the  number  of 
first-term  enlisted  personnel  who  will  be  transferred  from  active  service 
to  the  IRR  in  lieu  of  discharge. 


TABLE  2.6 

FIRST-TERM  SOLDIERS  TRANSFERRED 
TO  THE  IRR  IN  LIEU  OF  DISCHARGE 

Fiscal  Year 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Male 

9,997 

10,386 

10,218 

10,497 

10,815 

10,847 

10 

,735 

Female 

4,092 

4.131 

3,799 

3,731 

3,780 

3,797 

_3 

,789 

Total 

14,089 

14,517 

14,017 

14,228 

14,595 

14,644 

14 

,524 

The  other  Services  have  not  undertaken  any  program  to  transfer 
individuals  who  do  not  complete  their  first  term  of  enlistment  to  the 
IRR.  The  exception  is  that  the  Selected  Reserve  units  of  the  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  have  begun  to  transfer  their  nonparticipants 
to  the  IRR  in  lieu  of  discharge.  No  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  such  transfers. 

IRR/ING  Reenlistment  Bonus  Program 

The  IRR/ING  reenlistment  bonus  program  was  authorized,  on  a  test 
basis,  by  Public  Law  96-342,  8  September  1980.  The  program  authorized 
the  payment  of  a  $600  bonus  for  reenlistment  of  3  years  in  the  IRR  or 
ING.  The  individual  must  repay  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  bonus  if  he 
fails  to  complete  the  terms  of  his  reenlistment. 
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Each  of  the  Services  implemented  the  bonus  program  during  FY  1981 
and  began  seeking  reenlistments  for  the  IRR/ING.  Letters  were  mailed  to 
individuals  whose  MSO  was  about  to  expire  and  persons  leaving  active  duty 
without  a  remaining  service  obligation  were  encouraged  to  reenlist  in 
the  IRR. 

The  results  of  the  program  were  disappointing.  As  of  15  July  19  x, 
only  1261  individuals  had  actually  reenlisted  for  continued  IRR  service, 
as  shown  below: 


IRR  Reenlistments 
(as  of  15  July  1981) 


Army  Reserve 

759 

Army  National  Guard 

30 

Navy 

150 

Marine  Corps 

223 

Air  Force 

99 

Total  DoD 

1261 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Services'  programs  did  not  begin  to 
function  until  the  period  January-March  1981,  it  appears  that  the  Congress 
will  not  authorize  the  bonus  to  be  paid  in  FY  1982  because  of  the  poor 
results  attained.  This  will  impact  on  all  Services'  IRR  strength  pro¬ 
grams,  but  will  be  particularly  hard  on  the  Army's  program  that  calls 
for  about  10,000  IRR  bonus  reenlistments  a  year  from  FY  1982  through 
FY  1987.  The  impact  on  the  ING  program  is  discussed  in  the  final  portion 
of  this  section  of  the  report. 

COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  OF  IRR  STRENGTH  PROGRAMS 

This  section  assesses  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  three 
programs  that  can  improve  the  strength  of  the  IRR: 

•  Reenlistment  in  the  IRR.  Under  this  program,  which  was 
discussed  previously,  the  service  member  received  a  $600 
bonus  for  reenlisting  in  the  IRR  for  three  additional 
years  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  MSO. 
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•  Direct  enlistment  in  the  IRR.  The  Army  tested  an  IRR  direct 
enlistment  program  in  1979.  Under  this  program,  individuals 
were  enlisted,  trained  in  combat  skills,  and,  upon  completion 
of  training,  given  the  option  of  transferring  to  the  active 
force,  the  Selected  Reserve,  or  going  to  the  IRR  for  the 
remainder  of  their  MSO.  Each  individual  who  goes  into  the 
IRR  serves  approximately  5-1/2  years  compared  to  2  to  3  yea is 
for  individuals  separating  from  active  duty. 

•  Reduced  terms  of  enlistment  on  active  duty.  Reducing  the 
minimum  term  of  enlistment  on  active  duty  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  IRR  strength.  The  shorter  term  of  en¬ 
listment  would  require  more  enlistees  to  maintain  a  given 
trained  strength  and  the  enlistees  would  remain  in  the  IRR 
longer  than  those  who  choose  the  normal  3-  or  4-year  term 
of  enlistment. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  cost-benefit  of  these  three  programs,  we 
used  a  simple  measure  of  program  benefit — person-years  of  IRR  service. 

The  costs  of  the  three  programs  were  difficult  to  quantify  because  the 
costs  are  both  direct  and  hidden:  direct  costs  which  can  be  expressed 
in  financial  terms  have  been  used  in  our  analysis.  Enlisted  pay,  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  costs,  administrative  costs,  and  the  cost  of  a 
clothing  bag  are  examples  of  direct  financial  costs  which  are  included. 
Hidden  and/or  nonfinancial  costs,  such  as  the  cost  of  active  duty  enlist¬ 
ments  that  might  be  lost  to  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program,  or  the 
reduction  in  unit  cohesiveness  and  teamwork  due  to  the  increase  in  en¬ 
listed  turnover  which  2-year  enlistments  might  introduce,  have  not  been 
included.  However,  hidden  costs  are  recognized  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  section. 

The  analyses  presented  below  deal  with  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
implementing  the  three  programs  in  the  Army.  The  Army  was  selected  for 
analysis  because  it  has  the  most  critical  shortfall  in  IRR  strength. 


However,  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  the  three  programs  are  not 
expected  to  vary  significantly  between  Services. 


IRR  Reenlistment  Bonus  Program 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  are 
almost  self-evident.  The  current  minimum  reenlistment  term  under  the 
IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  is  3  years.  This  results  in  a  benefit  of 
3.0  person-years  of  IRR  service.  However,  not  all  persons  who  reenlist 
in  the  IRR  will  complete  all  3  years  of  service  due  to  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  IRR  reenlistment  contract.  When 
this  occurs,  the  bonus  recipient  is  required  to  repay  the  unearned  portion 
of  the  bonus,  thus  keeping  the  relation  of  bonus  cost  to  IRR  service 
intact . 

In  addition  to  the  dollar  amount  of  the  bonus,  there  are  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  involved  in  the  processing  of  the  reenlistment  contract 
and  the  payment  of  the  bonus . 

Since  the  Army  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  has  only  recently 
been  implemented  and  is  not  yet  operational  on  a  significant  scale, 
meaningful  historical  cost  data  are  not  available  for  analysis.  There¬ 
fore,  GRC's  costing  for  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  is  based  on 
the  Army's  Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (RCPAC) 
estimate  that  each  reenlistment  requires  4  hours  of  clerical  support  by 
a  GS-4  ($24).  GRC  assumed  that  processing  of  the  IRR  bonus  payments 
would  incur  an  equal  cost.  In  addition,  GRC  assumed  that  80%  of  the 
individuals  who  reenlist  will  complete  their  term  of  enlistment.  Using 
these  assumptions,  the  cost  of  an  IRR  person-year  is  calculated  as  follows 

Bonus  Cost  ($600  +  3  years)  »  $200 

Administration  *  ^b  *  20 

(0.8  x  3)  - 

Total  $220 


d$24  of  GS-4  time  will  be  required  twice;  chce  to  process  the  reenlist- 
^ment  and  an  equal  amount  to  process  payments. 

80%  will  complete  3  years. 
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IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program 


Under  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program,  individuals  would  be  en¬ 
listed,  trained,  and  then  go  into  the  IRR  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
transfer  to  the  active  force  or  the  Selected  Reserve.  During  the  Army’s 
1979  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  test,  about  10%  of  those  who  enlisted 
failed  to  complete  training  and  were  discharged.  Training  in  combat  arms 
skills  categories  requires  about  13  weeks  of  the  6-year  MSO.  Thus,  the 
expected  person-years  of  IRR  service  resulting  from  an  IRR  direct  enlist¬ 
ment  can  be  computed  as  follows: 


IRR  portion  of  MSO 

6  -  13/52  =  5.75 

Probability  enlistee  will 
complete  training 

.90 

Expected  IRR  service  years 

5.18 

The  benefit  of  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  is,  therefore,  5.18 
person-years  of  IRR  service. 

The  cost  of  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  is  incurred  in  incre¬ 
ments.  The  majority  of  the  cost  is  experienced  during  initial  training 
with  additional  costs  being  incurred  during  periods  of  refresher  training 
in  the  third  and  fifth  years  of  service.  Training  costs  for  this  analysis 
are  treated  as  follows: 

•  Initial  training  costs  attributable  to  IRR  direct  enlistees 
who  fail  to  complete  initial  training  are  assigned  to  the 
IRR  direct  enlistment  program. 

•  Reductions  in  cost  and  decreases  in  IRR  service  years 
resulting  when  IRR  direct  enlistees  transfer  to  the  active 
or  Selected  Reserve  component  are  assumed  to  be  about 
equal,  and  therefore,  are  not  considered. 

•  Refresher  training  costs  for  only  that  portion  of  IRR 
direct  enlistees  who  actually  transfer  to  the  IRR  are 
assigned  to  the  program. 
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•  Initial  training  costs  are  assumed  to  equal  the  variable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  training  an  infantryman  [Military 
Occupational  Skill  (MOS)  11B10]  (IRR  direct  enlistments 
are  limited  to  combat  arms  skills).  Fixed  costs  of  the 
training  base  are  not  included. 

•  Refresher  training  costs  are  assumed  to  equal  4/13  of 
initial  training  costs  (two  2-week  training  periods 
similar  to  the  13-week  initial  training  period) . 

These  assumptions  are  reflected  in  the  cost  calculations  shown  in 
Figure  2.1  and  result  in  an  expected  cost  of  $6,925  per  direct  enlistment. 


Cost  of  Initial  Training 

Variable  portion  of  the  cost  of  training 

an  infantryman  (MOS  11B10)  $5353a 


Cost  of  Refresher  Training 

Variable  portion  of  refresher  training 

(4/13  x  $5353)  $1647 

Cost  of,  2  round  trips  to  training  site 

(@  $550  each)  1100 

Cost  of  refresher  training  $2747 


Probability  of  IRR  direct  enlistee 

successfully  completing  training  0.9 

Expected  variable  cost  of  an  IRR 

direct  enlistee's  refresher  training  2472 

Total  expected  cost  of  obtaining  and 

training  an  IRR  direct  enlistee  $7825 


Figure  2.1  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program:  Cost  Calculation 


Data  Sources: 

aMilitary  Occupation  Specialty  Cost  Handbook,  Directorate  of  Cost 
Analysis,  Office,  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  September  1980. 

bFY  82  Army  Budget  Justification  Book. 

c 

"Army  Individual  Ready  Reserve  Direct  Enlistment  Test,  Final  Report," 
unpublished,  prepared  by  OASD(RA),  January  1980. 
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The  calculation  of  the  expected  cost  per  person-year  of  IRR  direct 
enlistment  service  is  shown  in  Figure  2.2  and  results  in  an  expected 
cost  of  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  of  about  $1,511  per  person-year 
of  IRR  service. 


Total  expected  cost  of  obtaining  and 

training  an  IRR  direct  enlistee  $7825 

Expected  IRR  service  years  5.18 

Expected  cost  per  person-year  of  IRR  service 

($6925  ♦  5.18  years)  $1511 


Figure  2.2  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program:  Expected  Cost 

per  Person-Year  of  IRR  Service 


Reduced  Terms  of  Active  Duty  Enlistment 

In  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  reduced  terms  of  enlistment  for 
active  duty  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  IRR,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  IRR  person-year  yield  and  the  cost  of  alter¬ 
native  terms  of  enlistment.  Two-,  three-,  and  four-year  terms  of  enlist¬ 
ment  were  evaluated.  After  determining  the  yield  and  cost  associated 
with  each  term  of  enlistment,  several  accession  cases — each  featuring  a 
different  mix  of  enlistment  terms  but  yielding  an  equal  quantity  of 
trained,  active  duty  person-years — were  examined.  The  marginal  analysis 
of  changes  in  IRR  yield  and  active  duty  costs  between  each  accession 
case  provides  a  measure  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  reducing  enlistment 
terms  to  increase  IRR  strength. 

To  compute  the  benefit  of  reduced  terms  of  enlistment,  attrition 
and  reenlistment  rates  must  be  considered.  On  an  individual  basis,  it 
is  simple  to  compute  the  IRR  person-year  yield  of  a  specific  enlistment 
option.  Each  enlistee  who  is  released  from  an  initial  active  duty  en¬ 
listment  is  transferred  to  the  IRR  for  a  period  equal  to  the  6-vear  MSO 
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less  the  term  of  enlistment.  On  an  aggregate  basis,  the  calculation  must 
consider  that  some  enlistees  never  enter  the  IRR  because  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  prior  to  completing  their  initial  term  of  service  or  because  they 
reenlist  for  a  second  term  and  remain  on  active  duty  beyond  the  expiration 
of  their  MSO.  Thus,  the  expected  IRR  person-year  yield  of  any  enlistment 
can  be  calculated  by: 

•  Subtracting  the  term  of  enlistment  from  the  MSO  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  IRR  term  of  service. 

•  Reducing  the  IRR  term  of  service  by: 

The  probability  of  discharge  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  enlistee's  term  of  service. 

The  probability  of  the  enlistee  reenlisting. 

Table  2.7  shows  the  expected  active  duty  person-years,  the  IRR 
person-years,  and  costs  associated  with  each  term  of  enlistment  considered 
in  the  analysis . 


TABLE  2.7 

REDUCED  TERM  OF  ENLISTMENT  PROGRAM: 
COST  AND  YIELD  OF  ENLISTMENT  TERMS 


Enlistment 

Term 

Expected 

Active 

Person-Years 

IRR 

Expected  Cost  Per 
Active  Duty  Person-Year 

2 

1.2559 

2.05 

$14,070 

3 

1.8935 

1.42 

13,319 

4 

2.6325 

0.94 

12,971 

Expected  person-years  reflect: 

•  The  time  lost  during  initial  training  based  on  the  15 
weeks  required  to  train  for  a  typical  skill. 
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•  The  probability  of  attrition  during  each  successive  year 
of  service  (derived  by  analysis  of  DMDC  produced  data  on 
accession  cohorts  for  FY  73  through  FY  79). 

For  example,  after  considering  time  lost  in  training  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  enlistee  might  not  complete  the  entire  enlistment  term, 
the  expected  (average)  period  a  2-year  enlistee  spends  on  active  duty  is 
1.26  years.  Similarly,  although  each  enlistee  who  is  released  after 
concluding  a  2-year  enlistment  will  spend  4  years  in  the  IRR,  after  ac¬ 
counting  for  attrition  and  reenlistments,  only  about  half  of  those  who 
enlist  will  ever  be  transferred  to  the  IRR.  Thus,  only  2.05  years  of 
IRR  service  can  be  expected  from  each  2-year  enlistment. 

The  expected  person-year  cost  figures  represent: 

•  The  variable  training  cost  of  training  all  enlistees 

based  on  the  cost  to  train  for  a  typical  skill,  (MOS  36K20) . 

•  The  standard  person-year  cost  of  maintaining  enlisted 
persons. 

The  Army's  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(ODCSPER)  provided  the  study  team  with  the  average  time  from  enlistment 
to  grade  promotions  and  with  standard  factors  for  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  an  enlisted  member  of  a  specified  grade.  Cohort  analysis 
was  applied  to  adjust  the  person-year  cost  factors  to  reflect  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  attrition  in  each  successive  year  of  the  enlistment  term. 

These  data  were  used  to  determine  the  tqtal  expected  cost  of  the  enlisted 
person  during  the  term  of  active  duty  enlistment.  The  expected  cost 
per  person-year  for  each  enlistment  option  was  derived  as  follows: 

Expected  Cost  per  _  Total  Expected  Cost 
Person  Year  Expected  Person-Year  Yield 

Referring  to  Table  2.7,  note  that  the  expected  cost  per  active 
duty  person-year  is  highest  for  2-year  enlistments  and  lowest  for  4-year 
enlistments.  Short  enlistments  are  subject  to  the  same  training  costs 
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and  training  time  as  long  enlistments.  Since  a  relatively  greater  portion 
of  a  short  enlistment  is  spent  in  training  and  there  are  fewer  years  in 
the  term  of  enlistment  over  which  training  costs  can  be  spread,  2-  and 
3-year  enlistments  are  subject  to  higher  person-year  costs. 

After  determining  the  active  duty  person-year  costs  and  the  active 
duty  and  IRR  person-year  yields  for  each  term  of  enlistment,  the  study 
team  evaluated  different  enlistment  mix  accession  cases  using  FY  80  ac¬ 
cessions  data  as  the  base  case  as  shown  in  Figure  2.3. 


Enlistment 

Term 


Number  of  .  Expected  Person-Years  .  .  Person-Years 
Enlistments  X  per  Enlistment  ^  Accessed 


2- year 

3- year 

4- year 
Total 


1,552 

108,024 

48,503 


1.2559 

1.8935 

2.6325 


1,949 

204,543 

127,684 

334,176 


Figure  2.3  Calculation  of  Active  Duty  Person-Years 
Accessed  in  FY  80  Case 


The  study  team  then  assumed  that  FY  80  accessions  yielded  a  number 
of  trained,  active  duty  enlisted  person-years  that  represented  a  steady- 
state  requirement  for  enlisted  persons.  Each  alternative  accession  case 
was  formulated  to  yield  the  same  number  of  trained,  active  duty  person- 
years  as  the  FY  80  accession  case.  In  each  successive  accession  case, 

3-  and  4-year  enlistments  were  arbitrarily  forced  downward  and  2-year 
enlistments  were  expanded  to  meet  the  requirement  for  trained  active  duty 
person-years.  Figure  2.4  illustrates  the  calculation  of  alternative  case  A. 
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Enlistment 

Term 


Person-Years  from  3-  and  4-year  enlistments: 

Number  of  Expected  Person-Years 

Enlistments 


3- year  90,  750  1.8935  V, 

4- year  40,750  2.6325  1C 

Total  2/ 

Requirement  for  2-year  enlistments: 

m^2±JLJ2ld01  =  43  847 

1.2559  ’  4/ 

Figure  2.4  Determination  of  Enlistment  Alternative  Case  A 


er  Enlistment 


1.8935 

2.6325 


Person-Years 

Accessed 


171,835 

107,274 

279,109 


Table  2.8  shows  the  various  accession  cases  formulated  in  this 
manner  and  evaluated  during  the  analysis. 


TABLE  2.8 

REDUCED  TERM  OF  ENLISTMENT  PROGRAM: 
ENLISTMENT  MIXES  FOR  COST  ANALYSIS 

Enlistment  Term  of  Enlistment 


1,552 

108,024 

48,5 

43,847 

90,750 

40,7 

86,175 

73,450 

33,0 

128,570 

56,175 

25,2 

170,755 

38,900 

17,5 

213,188 

21,600 

9,7 

By  applying  the  cost  and  yield  data  shown  in  Table  2.7  to  the 
enlistment  mixes  shown  in  Table  2.8,  the  total  IRR  person-year  yield 
and  total  active  duty  cost  of  each  accession  case  may  be  computed.  As 
the  accession  mix  is  varied  by  increasing  the  number  of  2-year  enlistments 
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from  the  FY  1980  base  case,  both  the  IRR  person-year  yield  and  the  active 
duty  cost  increase  at  a  relatively  steady  rate. 


The  results  of  the  evaluation  are  graphically  displayed  in  Figure  2.5. 
The  marginal  cost  of  procuring  additional  IRR  strength  by  a  program  of 
reduced  terms  of  enlistment  turns  out  to  be  $855  per  person-year  of  IRR 
service. 

IRR  PERSON-YEARS 
(MILLIONS) 


ACTIVE  DUTY  COST  OF  ACCESSIONS 
DURING  THE  FIRST  TERM 
BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 

Figure  2.5  Reduced  Term  of  Enlistment: 

Increased  IRR  Person-Years  and  Costs 

This  analysis  ignores  the  real  world  limitation  on  the  total  number 
of  accessions  obtainable  in  any  single  year.  While  offering  2-year 
enlistments  probably  would  expand  the  total  number  of  accession  to  the 
Services,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  gain  would  be  sufficient  to  offset 
the  loss  in  active  duty  person-years  which  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
enlistees  switching  from  5-year  to  2-year  enlistments.^-  In  other  words. 


^An  Evaluation  of  the  Army  Two-Year  Travel  and  Training  Option.  The 
General  Research  Corporation,  GRC  Report  0AD-CR-113,  June  1975. 
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a  portion  of  enlistees  who  would  be  willing  to  enlist  for  3  years  might 
choose  a  2-year  enlistment  if  it  were  available.  Thus,  while  the  2-year 
enlistment  option  might  increase  total  accessions  by  attracting  individuals 
who  would  not  enlist  for  three  or  more  years,  the  increase  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  replace  active  duty  person-years  lost  due  to  a  reduction  in 
3-year  enlistments. 

In  addition  to  the  feasibility  of  enlistment  mixes,  our  analysis 
also  ignores  some  types  of  costs  which  would  increase  as  a  result  of  an 
expanded  2-year  enlistment  program.  For  example,  shorter  enlistments 
would  mean  the  average  duty  tour  would  become  shorter,  increasing  per¬ 
manent  change  of  station  (PCS)  costs  and  probably  reducing  unit  efficien¬ 
cies.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  larger  number  of  accessions,  escalating 
recruiting  and  bonus  payment  costs.  Thus,  the  cost  estimates  developed 
in  this  analysis  should  not  be  regarded  as  all  encompassing,  but  should 
serve  as  a  rough  guide  for  decision-making. 

Evaluation  of  Alternative  Programs  for  Increasing  IRJR  Strengths 

The  preceding  discussion  provides  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of 
three  alternative  programs  for  increasing  IRR  strength.  The  resulting 
estimates  of  the  program  costs  per  incremental  IRR  person-year  are 
summarized  in  Figure  2.6.  As  previously  mentioned,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  capture  hidden  or  nonfinancial  costs  in  the  cost-effectiveness 
analysis.  Similarly,  qualitative  differences  in  the  IRR  resources  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  alternative  programs  have  not  been  addressed.  The  paragraphs 
which  follow  consider  some  of  the  nonquantif iable  benefits  and  costs  of 
the  alternative  programs  and  discuss  the  ramifications  of  GRC's  cost 
estimates. 


IRR  Reenlistment  Bonus  Program  $220 

IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program  1511 

Reduced  terms  of  enlistment  in 

the  active  service  855 

Figure  2.6  Summary  of  the  Costs  of  IRR  Person-Years 
Produced  by  Alternative  Programs 
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IRR  Characteristics 


The  characteristics  of  the  IRR  resource  generated  through  the 
alternative  programs  would  differ  due  to  the  level  of  skill  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  the  IRR  and  the  length  of  time  an  individual  remains  in 
the  IRR  without  skill  refresher  training. 

The  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  is  restricted  to  prior-service 
personnel  who  have  no  remaining  MSO.  Individuals  may  reenlist  at  the 
time  of  their  release  from  active  duty  if  they  have  no  remaining  MSO  or 
they  may  reenlist  upon  expiration  of  their  MSO  while  serving  as  members 
of  the  IRR.  Although  the  skills  of  these  individuals  will  have  deterio¬ 
rated  by  the  end  of  the  3-year  IRR  reenlistment  period  if  they  do  not 
attend  refresher  training,  they  are  the  best  qualified  of  the  IRR  assets 
because  of  their  length  of  active  service.  However,  they  also  tend  to 
be  more  senior  in  grade  and  age  and  they  may  not  meet  the  early  wartime 
demand  for  large  numbers  of  junior  personnel  to  serve  as  replacements  or 
fillers  for  combat  units  (particularly  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps). 

The  IRR  direct  enlistee,  on  the  other  hand,  will  enter  the  IRR  as 
a  young,  recently  trained  individual  who  is  in  good  physical  condition. 
However,  the  initial  skill  level  of  the  direct  enlistee  is  marginal 
because  of  the  lack  of  unit  experience.  Although  the  initial  skill  level 
is  relatively  low,  mandatory  refresher  training  in  the  third  and  fifth 
years  will  keep  that  skill  at  about  the  same  level  throughout  the  5-3/4- 
year  period  of  service. 

The  2-year  active  duty  enlistee  provides  an  IRR  resource  who  has 
sufficient  active  duty  to  be  a  fully- trained  mobilization  asset  and  is 
young  and  more  junior  in  grade  than  the  3-  and  4-year  enlistee.  However, 
the  2-year  enlistee  spends  a  longer  time  in  the  IRR  and,  without  refresher 
training,  undergoes  greater  skill  deterioration  than  the  3-  or  4-year 
enlistee. 

In  evaluating  alternative  programs  to  increase  IRR  strength,  a 
decision  must  be  made  on  what  type  of  IRR  resources  the  Service  needs. 
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If  a  Service  needs  relatively  senior  grade,  highly  skilled  personnel, 
then  the  IRR  reenlistment  program  is  probably  the  best  alternative.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  Service  needs  relatively  junior  grade,  young  indi¬ 
viduals  with  low  skill  levels  to  assign  to  combat  positions,  then  perhaps 
the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  is  best.  The  2-year  enlistment  option 
would  probably  produce  the  best  all-around  IRR  asset  for  both  purposes. 

Enlistment  Market 

A  hidden  cost  of  each  of  the  programs  considered  in  this  section 
is  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  total  manpower  pool.  There  is  a 
limited  manpower  pool  and  the  IRR  must  compete  with  active  and  Selected 
Reserve  components  for  both  prior  service  and  nonprior  service  enlistees. 

The  IRR  reenlistment  program  affects  only  the  recruitment  of  prior 
service  personnel.  For  persons  leaving  active  duty  with  no  remaining 
MSO,  the  IRR  offers  an  alternative  to  the  Selected  Reserve.  However, 
service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  involves  far  more  participation  by  the 
individual  (48  drills  and  2  weeks  of  annual  training)  for  a  substantial 
level  of  annual  income  plus  skill  dependent  reenlistment  bonuses.  It  is 
doubtful  that  an  individual  who  is  interested  in  joining  the  Selected 
Reserve  would  instead  choose  IRR  service  for  a  small  bonus  payment. 

For  members  of  the  IRR  who  are  reaching  the  expiration  of  their  MSO, 
the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  competes  even  less  with  active  and 
Selected  Reserve  recruiting.  Most  of  these  individuals  have  been  in  the 
IRR  2  or  3  years  and  have  been  contacted  by  both  active  and  Selected  Re¬ 
serve  recruiters.  If  these  recruiting  efforts  have  not  been  successful 
by  the  time  the  individual  reaches  the  end  of  his  MSO,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  IRR  bonus  will  divert  the  individual  from  reenlisting  in  the 
active  or  Selected  Reserve  component.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
Services  believe  the  active/Selected  Reserve  recruitment  period  is  ef¬ 
fectively  limited  to  the  first  year  after  the  individual  enters  the  IRR 
because  experience  shows  that  few  individuals  return  after  that  time. 


For  nonprior  service  personnel,  both  the  2-year  enlistment  option 
and  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  affect  the  enlistment  market.  The 
impact  of  the  2-year  enlistment  option  on  the  number  of  accessions  was 
discussed  previously.  In  the  case  of  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program, 
there  can  be  both  positive  and  negative  effects  on  active  and  Selected 
Reserve  enlistments. 

Under  the  Army's  recent  test,  an  individual  who  enlisted  in  the 
IRR  was  permitted  to  choose  transfer  to  the  active  Army  or  the  Selected 
Reserve  following  initial  entry  training.  This  allowed  the  enlistee  to 
try  3  months  in  the  Army  and  return  home  to  serve  5-3/4  years  in  the  IRR 
plus  two  2-week  periods  of  skill  refresher  training  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years.  If  implemented  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  program  might 
well  increase  the  supply  of  nonprior  service  accessions  willing  to  enlist 
in  the  Army.  Alternatively,  the  program  undoubtedly  would  attract  some 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  enlist  for  3  years.  Data  available  from 
the  recent  Army  test  are  insufficient  to  make  any  estimates  of  the  trade¬ 
offs  involved. 

SUMMARY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

Although  the  cost  analysis  presented  above  is  based  on  Army  cost 
factors  and  enlistment  cases,  GRC  believes  that  the  results  of  the  cost 
benefit  analysis  should  be  applicable  to  all  Services. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  discussion  of  IRR  characteristics,  the 
manpower  pool,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  various  programs,  it 
would  appear  that  the  most  economical  means  available  for  increasing 
IRR  strengths  is  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program.  In  fact,  It  would 
be  cost  effective  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  IRR  bonus  payment  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  and/or  quality  of  IRR  reenlistees.  The 
total  IRR  bonus  payment  could  be  increased  to  about  $4400  ($1467/IRR 
person-year)  before  becoming  as  expensive  as  the  direct  enlistment  program. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  to  $4400  would 
increase  the  number  of  reenlistments  and  improve  IRR  strengths.  Unfortunately, 


it  would  probably  have  a  very  negative  impact  on  Selected  Reserve  recruiting. 
Currently,  the  Selected  Reserve  offers  $900  and  $1800  bonuses  for  3-year 
and  6-year  reenlistments,  respectively.  A  substantial  increase  in  the 
IRR  bonus  above  those  figures  would  make  the  IRR  more  attractive  and,  at 
some  bonus  level,  begin  to  cause  individuals  to  choose  IRR  service  instead 
of  the  Selected  Reserve.  GRC  believes  that  the  Congress  should  authorize 
continuation  of  the  bonus  program  and  that  the  Services  should  increase 
the  amount  of  the  bonus.  However,  Selected  Reserve  enlistments /reenlist¬ 
ments  should  be  monitored  to  determine  how  they  are  impacted  by  increases 
in  the  IRR  reer.listment  bonus  amount.  GRC  believes  that  the  IRR  reenlist- 
ment  bonus  amount  should  initially  be  doubled,  to  $1200,  but  that  further 
increases  should  only  be  made  on  a  gradual  basis  and  after  an  evaluation 
of  the  service-wide  recruiting  effects  of  increased  IRR  bonuses. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  provides 
a  higher  quality  IRR  resource  than  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program. 

However,  a  major  war  would  undoubtedly  require  (at  least  in  the  Army) 

IRR  resources  such  as  the  direct  enlistment  program  could  provide — young, 
able-bodied,  and  junior  grade  reservists,  trained  in  the  combat  arms. 

Even  though  our  analysis  shows  the  direct  enlistment  program  is  more 
expensive  than  the  reenlistment  bonus  program,  the  Services  should  imple¬ 
ment  IRR  enlistment  programs  to  the  extent  that  a  wartime  demand  for  this 
type  of  IRR  resource  exists. 

A  2-year  enlistment  program,  while  more  expensive  than  the  IRR 
reenlistment  bonus  program,  might  be  less  expensive  than  the  IRR  direct 
enlistment  program.  It  would  provide  a  young,  but  experienced,  IRR 
resource  and  would  improve  IRR  strengths.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  cost-effectiveness  of  a  2-year  enlistment  program  due  to  our 
inability  to  quantify  the  cost  impact  of  variables  such  as  recruiting 
costs,  changes  in  recruit  quality,  and  increased  turbulence  in  the  force. 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  STRENGTHS 

The  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING)  program,  which  is  provided  for 
in  Title  32,  US  Code,  enables  individuals  to  remain  affiliated  with  the 
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National  Guard  even  though  they  are  unable  to  train  on  a  regular  basis 
with  their  unit.  Thus,  individuals  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  from 
the  National  Guard  will  remain  available  for  military  service  in  the 
event  of  mobilization.  At  the  present  time,  only  the  Army  has  established 
an  ING  program. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  available  pretrained  individuals, 
the  Army  plans  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  ING  over  the  period  FY  1981-87. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  transferring  increased  numbers  of  individuals 
from  National  Guard  units  and  obtaining  reenlistments  under  the  ING  bonus 
program  that  was  discussed  previously.  Army  ING  enlisted  strength  pro¬ 
jections  submitted  in  the  FY  83-87  POM  are  presented  in  Table  2.9. 

TABLE  2.9 

ARMY  ENLISTED  ING  STRENGTH  PROJECTIONS 
(End-FY  Strengths) 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Non-bonus 

9198 

13474 

14552 

15543 

16399 

17024 

17343 

Bonus 

2450 

7105 

11295 

13879 

15019 

16045 

16531 

Total 

11648 

20579 

25847 

29422 

31418 

33069 

33874 

Table  2.9  shows  that  the  Army  plans  to  make  a  major  increase  in 
strength  over  the  period  FY  81-87  and  that  the  ING  bonus  program  is 
responsible  for  a  significant  element  of  that  growth.  If  the  ING  bonus 
program  Is  not  reinstated  by  the  Congress,  the  ING  will  achieve  only 
about  half  of  its  projected  strength.  This  will  exacerbate  the  Army's 
pretrained  manpower  shortfall. 

SUMMARY 

In  summation,  the  IRR  and  ING  strength  trends  are  upward,  due  to 
Initiatives  taken  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Services.  Despite  these 
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initiatives,  the  available  supply  of  pretrain'ed  individuals  remains  far 
short  of  projected  needs,  particularly  in  the  Army. 


The  initiatives  undertaken  to  date  have  closed  former  loopholes 
that  reduced  potential  IRR  strengths.  These  have  accomplished  the  "free" 
options  that  were  available  to  OSD  and  the  Services  to  increase  strengths. 
Future  improvements  will  require  difficult  decisions  on  the  allocation 
of  resources  among  competing  programs  such  as  reduced  terms  of  active 
enlistments,  improved  bonus  programs,  IRR  direct  enlistment,  etc. 

In  order  to  make  decisions  about  future  strength  improvement  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Services  should  improve  the  strength  projection  process  by 
developing  methods  for  independent  evaluation  of  strength  projections 
and  assigning  singular  responsibility  for  review  and  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
jections.  These  steps  could  offset  the  problem  associated  with  the  large 
number  of  agencies  that  are  involved  in  the  process. 

If  Congress  authorizes  continuation  of  the  IRR/ING  reenlistment 
bonus,  the  Services  should  increase  the  bonus  amount.  However,  the 
amount  should  not  be  increased  to  a  level  which  would  interfere  with 
Selected  Reserve  recruiting. 
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SECTION  3 

STANDBY  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 


INTRODUCTION 

Section  267,  Title  10,  US  Code  provides  that  in  each  armed  force 
there  are  a  Ready  Reserve,  a  Standby  Reserve,  and  a  Retired  Reserve,  and 
states  that  each  Reserve  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  these  categories. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  existence  of  both  active  status  and 
inactive  status  members  in  the  reserve  components. 

In  order  to  involuntarily  recall  the  Standby  Reserve,  Congress 
must  have  declared  war  or  a  national  emergency  (Section  672a,  Title  10, 
US  Code).  However,  a  member  in  inactive  status  may  not  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  unless  the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case  of  a  Military  Department,  determines 
that  there  are  not  enough  qualified  Reserves  in  an  active  status  or  in 
the  Inactive  National  Guard  in  the  required  category  who  are  readily 
available.  This  same  section  of  Title  10  formerly  required  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  to  screen  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  prior  to 
recall  to  determine  their  availability  for  active  duty.  However,  this 
requirement  was  removed  from  Title  10  by  PL  96-357,  24  September  1980. 

COMPOSITION 

Section  273,  Title  10,  US  Code  provides  for  a  Standby  Reserve  that 
is  composed  of  an  active  status  list  and  an  inactive  status  list  as 
follows : 

•  The  active  status  list  is  composed  of  reservists  who: 

Are  completing  their  obligation 

Are  being  retained  under  Section  1006,  Title  10, 
(retention  of  twice  passed  over  officers  with  over 
18  years'  service  until  credited  with  20  good  years) 


Were  screened  from  the  Ready  Reserve  as  being  key 
personnel  and  requested  assignment  to  the  active 
status  list 


Are  temporarily  assigned  for  hardship  or  other  cogent 
reason,  with  the  expectation  of  being  returned  to  the 
Ready  Reserve 

•  The  inactive  status  list  is  composed  of  members  who  are  not 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain  members  of  an  active 
status  program  but  who: 

Desire  to  retain  their  reserve  affiliation  in  a  non¬ 
participating  status 

-  Have  skills  which  may  be  of  possible  future  use  to 
the  armed  forces  concerned 

Do  not  volunteer  for  assignment  to  the  active  status 
list 

Desire  to  be  placed  in  the  Standby  Reserve  to  avoid 
promotion  passover  (Army  and  Air  Force  only) 

The  foregoing  lists  are  general  and  there  are  some  differences  between 
the  Services  in  the  categories  of  individuals  assigned  to  each  list. 

STRENGTH  TRENDS 

The  total  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  of  the  Military  Services 
has  declined  in  recent  years  from  about  576,000  in  FY  1973  to  about 
86,000  in  FY  1980.  Table  3.1  provides  details.  Several  factors  are 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  strength: 

•  The  overall  size  of  the  armed  forces  has  declined  since  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  resulting  in  fewer  people  transferring 
from  the  active  component  and  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR 
and  Standby  Reserve. 

*•' 

•  Increase  in  the  length  of  active  duty  enlistments,  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  IRR  or  Standby 

*• 

Reserve. 

► 

* 
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•  Discontinuing  the  automatic  transfer  of  IRR  members  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  of  personnel  in  their  last,  or  sixth  year 
of  obligated  military  service.  See  Section  2  of  this  report 
for  details. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,^-  the 
Services  initiated  actions  in  1980  and  1981  to  retain  members  in  the 
Ready  Reserve,  thus  reducing  the  flow  of  individuals  to  the  Standby  Reserve 
and  to  transfer  individuals  who  are  mobilization  assets  from  the  Standby 
to  the  Ready  Reserve.  These  actions  were  intended  to  comply  with  OSD 
guidance  that  members  of  the  Standbv  Reserve  should  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  mobilization  assets. 

However,  as  a  result  of  a  continuing  OSD-Service  dialog  and  GRC 

Report  1189-01- 81-CR,  February  1981,  OSD  revised  the  earlier  guidance 

and  allowed  the  Services  to  consider  the  Inactive  Status  List  of  the 

2 

Standby  Reserve  to  be  mobilization  assets.  Despite  this  change  in 
guidance,  the  Services  were  to  continue  screening  members  of  the  Standby 
Reserve,  identifying  those  who  are  mobilization  assets  and  requesting 
them  to  transfer  from  the  Standby  Reserve  to  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Table  3.2  provides  strengths  of  the  Standby  Reserve  of  each  Service 
as  of  end-FY  1980  and  Service  strength  projections  for  FY  1983  and  FY 
1987.  All  Services  appear  to  be  managing  the  input  to  the  Active  Standby 
List  in  accordance  with  OSD  guidance.  The  Army  projection  of  400  indivi¬ 
duals  by  end-FY  1983  seems  particularly  low  in  the  Active  Standby  List 
which  includes  individuals  who  are  designated  as  key  employees  and  those 
temporarily  assigned  with  the  expectation  of  returning  to  the  Ready 
Reserve.  The  Navy,  which  has  a  high  percentage  of  enlisted  members  in 
the  Active  Status  List,  reduces  that  number  from  3100  to  600  by  FY  1983. 

_  t 

^0ASD(MRA&L)  Memorandum,  subject:  Standby  Reserve  Policy,  23  January 
1980. 

2 

OASD(MRASL)  Memorandum,  subject:  Summary  of  DASD  (Reserve  Affairs) 

Verbal  Policy/Guidance  Statements  of  27  February  1981. 
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TABLE  3.2 


STANDBY  RESERVE  STRENGTH  PROJECTIONS1 
(Thousands) 


End-FY  Strengths 

FY  80 

FY  83 

FY 

87 

1 

Actual) 

(Zl 

olected) 

o 

u 

a* 

ected) 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Army 

Officer 

8.1 

10.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Enlisted 

.9 

* 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

Subtotal 

9.0 

ToTT 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Navy 

Officer 

0.1 

20.0 

0.1 

15.6 

0.1 

12.4 

Enlisted 

Subtotal 

3.1 

3.2 

0.1 

20.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

15.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

12.5 

Marine  Corps 

Officer 

1.6 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

Enlisted 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

Subtotal 

1.8 

0.1 

1.4 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

Air  Force 

Officer 

6.3 

29.  7 

4.8 

30.5 

4.1 

32.3 

Enlisted 

3.5 

1.6 

3.1 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

Subtotal 

9.8 

31.3 

7.9 

31.8 

5.1 

33.6 

^Source:  Service  FY  83-87  POMs 

* 

Fever  than  100 


The  Navy  has  few  officers  in  the  Active  Status  List.  The  Marine  Corps 
projection  appears  reasonable  in  that  it  achieves  a  modest  decrease  over 
the  projection  period. 

Air  Force  Active  Standby  List  strengths  show  a  decrease  of  about 
one-half  over  the  period,  reaching  a  level  of  5100  by  FY  1987.  On  a 
proportional  basis,  the  Air  Force  achieves  a  level  roughly  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  figure  that  appears  reasonable. 

Projections  of  the  Inactive  Status  List  strengths  show  a  major 
reduction  in  the  Army,  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  Navy,  no  change  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  and 
Air  Force  continue  to  show  relatively  high  officer  strengths,  reflecting 
their  policy  of  retaining  pilots  and  doctors  in  the  Standby  Reserve.  The 
Army's  drastic  reduction  from  10,400  to  400  officers  appears  to  be  a 
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continuation  of  earlier  OSD  guidance  to  screen  the  Inactive  Status  List 
and  eliminate  its  future  consideration  as  a  mobilization  asset.  The 
Army  should  reassess  this  projection  in  view  of  recent  changes  in  OSD 
guidance. 

SUMMARY 

All  of  the  Services  are  reducing  the  strengths  of  their  Standby 
Reserve,  reflecting  the  effects  of  recent  OSD  policy  directives.  In  the 
case  of  the  Army,  the  reductions  appear  to  be  more  drastic  than  required 
under  current  OSD  policy.  GRC  recommends  that  the  Army  reassess  its 
Standby  Reserve  program  before  the  next  POM  cycle. 
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SECTION  4 
RETIREE  STRENGTHS 


INTRODUCTION 

Retired  military  personnel  constitute  a  significant  pool  of  thoroughly 
experienced  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  young  enough  to  perform  additional 
military  service  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Under  the  all -volunteer 
force,  IRR  strength  has  declined  below  the  level  of  manpower  required  for 
mobilization.  Thus,  retired  military  personnel  are  now  being  viewed  as  an 
important  mobilization  asset.  Consequently,  the  Military  Departments  have 
developed  programs  to  recall  retirees  during  a  mobilization  to  fill  line, 
staff,  administrative,  and  training  positions  and  for  force  sustainment 
during  the  initial  stages  of  a  conflict.  This  section  presents  estimates 
of  retired  military  personnel  strengths  and  discusses  the  sources  of  data 
available  for  managing  retired  military  personnel  as  a  mobilization  asset. 

BACKGROUND 

When  considering  retired  military  personnel  as  a  mobilization  asset, 
two  dimensions  should  be  considered:  vulnerability  for  recall  and  fitness 
for  service.  Vulnerability  for  recall  varies  by  Service  and  by  type  of 
retirement  as  summarized  below: 

•  Regular  retirees 

Retirees  may  be  recalled  involuntarily  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  retiree's  Military  Service  at  any 
time  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (effective  13  September  1981) . 

•  Reserve  retirees 

Reserve  retirees  of  all  Services  may  be  recalled 
involuntarily  only  upon  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  by  the  Congress. 
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Reservists  who  reach  20  qualifying  years  of  service 
for  retirement  may  elect  discharge  from  the  Service 
rather  than  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  They 
may  then  request  reinstatement  in  the  Retired  Reserve 
upon  reaching  age  60  in  order  to  draw  retired  pay. 
These  reservists  who  elect  discharge  from  the  Service 
are  not  subject  to  involuntary  recall  until  they  are 
reinstated  in  the  Retired  Reserve  at  age  60. 


Regarding  fitness  for  service,  three  classifications  have  been 
established  by  OSD  as  follows: 

Retiree  Class  Status  Membership 

I  Under  age  60,  nondisability  retirement, 

retired  less  than  5  years 

II  Under  age  60,  nondisability  retirement, 

retired  between  5  and  10  years1 

III  All  others 

In  most  instances.  Class  III  retirees  are  not  considered  to  be  viable 
mobilization  assets,  but  the  Services  may  make  case  by  case  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  By  definition,  all  retired  reservists  who  are 
receiving  retired  pay  (other  than  those  with  20  years  active  duty)  fall 
in  Class  III  and  are  not  mobilization  assets.  Further  details  of  Service 
retiree  programs  are  provided  in  the  GRC  Pretrained  Individual  Manpower 
Study,  Report  1189-01-81-CR,  February  1981.  . 


Since  retirees  constitute  a  major  source  of  pretrained  individuals 
under  current  mobilization  plans,  it  is  important  that  the  future  popula¬ 
tion  of  retirees  be  estimated  correctly.  Accordingly,  the  study  team 
was  tasked  to  estimate  the  future  strength  of  the  retiree  pool,  to  compare 
these  estimates  to  Service  projections,  and  to  recommend  changes  (if 


1The  Army's  definition  for  Class  II  retirees  varies  slightly  in  that  it 
does  not  impose  an  upper  limit  on  years  since  retirement. 


♦ 

* 


i 
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appropriate)  to  the  Services'  projection  methodologies.  The  independent 
GRC  estimates  were  to  be  based  on  a  simple  methodology  within  the  range  of 
sophistication  of  a  hand-held  calculator  and  were  not  to  be  based  on  the 
development  of  computer-based  manpower  models. 

The  study  team  reviewed  the  strength  projection  methods  used  'by  the 
Services  and  the  DMDC.  The  procedures  used  were  found  to  range  from 
sophisticated,  data  intensive,  computerized  methods  to  subjective  estimates 
based  on  experience  and  judgment.  The  study  team  tested  several  different 
estimating  procedures  for  projecting  retired  military  strengths  but  none 
were  considered  feasible  for  use  with  the  available  data.  In  the  course 
of  the  effort,  we  compared  our  estimates  and  methods  with  the  methods  and 
projections  of  DMDC  and  the  Services.  We  found  a  general  consistency  of 
trends  (upward).  Before  reviewing  these  estimates,  projections,  trends, 
and  methods,  however,  it  will  be  useful  to  highlight  the  factors  which 
underlie  the  retired  military  personnel  strength  trends. 

The  determinants  of  the  number  of  retired  military  personnel  have 
remained  fairly  stable  over  the  recent  past.  No  drastic  changes  are  fore¬ 
seen  in  the  near  future.  The  military  strength  of  the  Services  is  probably 
the  prime  determinant  of  retirements.  With  the  exception  of  the  force 
buildups  during  Korea  and  Vietnam,  military  strength  increased  slowly 
between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
in  the  seventies.  Since  then,  military  strength  has  declined  slightly 
and  leveled  off. 

After  the  military  strength  of  the  Services,  a  number  of  ocher 
interrelated  variables  impact  on  the  number  of  retirements.  Essentially, 
the  number  of  retirees  is  determined  by  the  number  of  service  members  who 
achieve  20  or  more  years  of  military  service.  This,  in  turn,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  pay  levels,  promotion  policies,  reenlistment  policies,  and  the 
availability  and  quality  of  competing  career  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector.  These  second  order  variables  affect  both  a  service  member's 
decision  to  continue  in  a  military  career  at  each  reenlistment  decision 
point  and  the  member's  propensity  to  elect  retirement  once  he  has  achieved 
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Che  minimum  20  years  of  service  required  for  retirement.  Thus,  retire¬ 
ments  are  related  to  the  interplay  of  a  complex  set  of  variables  over  a 
20-30  year  span  rather  than  those  encountered  at  any  point  in  time.  The 
projection  of  military  retiree  strengths  using  these  factors  would  require 
the  development  of  a  very  complex  model. 

RETIREE  STRENGTH  TRENDS 

The  methodologies  developed  by  DMDC  and  the  Services  embody,  to 
varying  degrees,  some  or  all  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.  Thus,  these 
methodologies  involve  complex  computer-based  modeling  efforts  of  a  nature 
far  beyond  what  the  study  team  could  accomplish  within  the  available  study 
resources . 

Overall,  the  retired  strength  estimates  produced  by  DMDC  and  the 
Services  reflect  the  stable,  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  career 
military  personnel  that  occurred  over  the  past  several  decades  and,  there¬ 
for  show  a  steady  upward  trend  in  retired  military  strength.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Service  and  DMDC  retiree  strength  projections 
are  dissimilar  in  many  respects.  Although  each  shows  a  gradual  upward 
trend,  the  absolute  numbers  of  retirees  projected  are  quite  different. 
Several  reasons  apply: 

•  Service  retiree  strength  figures  are  based  primarily  on  the 
retiree  personnel  data  files  maintained  by  the  Services. 

These  files  are  not  yet  accurate  because  the  Services  have 
only  recently  begun  to  manage  retirees  as  mobilization  assets. 

•  DMDC  retiree  strength  figures  are  based  upon  personnel  and 
military  pay  files  furnished  by  the  Services.  The  DMDC 
strength  projections  consider  only  those  retirees  who  are 
drawing  pay.  These  projections  omit  retired  regular^  and 
reserve  personnel  who  are  not  drawing  pay. 


Regular  retirees  who  do  not  draw  pay  include  individuals  whose  pay  is 
totally  offset  by  VA  disability  payments  and/or  civil  service  offsets 
and  those  who  refuse  retired  pay.  At  the  end  of  FY  1980,  approximately 
126,000  regular  officer  and  enlisted  retirees  were  in  this  category. 
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•  Reserve  reciree  personnel  data  files  appear  to  be  suspect 

in  that  they  include  honorary  retirees  who  probably  are  not 
mobilization  assets.  Some  Services  now  exclude  honorary 
retirees  from  their  reported  mobilization  assets. 

The  data  sources  and  projection  methods  are  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections. 

DMDC  Projections 

The  Office  of  the  DoD  Actuary,  located  within  DMDC,  produces  two 
sets  of  retired  military  strength  projections.  Both  sets  of  strength  pro¬ 
jections  are  used  in  managing  the  military  retirement  system  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  only  as  an  intermediate  step  for  calculating  the  future  financial 
liability  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  result  of  funding  the  Retired  Pay, 
Defense  appropriation.  Thus,  DMDC  strength  projections  figures  correctly 
exclude  retirees  who  are  not  drawing  retired  pay. 

The  two  sets  of  retired  strength  projections  DMDC  produces  are  a 
short-term  (5  years)  projection,  used  by  OASD  Comptroller  in  budgeting; 
and  a  long-term  (100  years)  projection,  used  to  price  anticipated  changes 
to  the  military  retirement  system.  Both  projections  use  data  submitted 
to  DMDC  from  the  military  pay  systems,  generally  thought  to  be  highly 
reliable  data  sources.  The  long-term  projection  also  utilizes  data  sub¬ 
mitted  to  DMDC  through  the  Services'  reserve  and  active  personnel  systems. 
Of  course,  thmre  are  no  data  in  the  military  pay  files  on  reserve  retirees 
who  retire  from  the  Selected  Reserve  on  the  basis  of  qualifying  points, 
but  who  will  not  be  eligible  to  draw  retired  pay  until  age  60.  The  DMDC 
short-  and  long-term  projections  handle  this  omission  differently. 

The  DMDC  short-term  projection  is  prepared  for  each  Service  using  a 
1-year  weighted  trend  method.  The  number  of  individuals  drawing  retired 
pay  is  analyzed  for  each  month  of  the  most  recent  3  years.  A  trend  line 
is  computed  and  then  projected  for  5  years.  No  special  consideration  is 
given  to  retired  reservists  eligible  to  draw  pay  at  age  60.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  retired  reservists  will  become  eligible  for  retired  pay  during 
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the  projection  period  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  most  recent  3  years. 
Since  the  DMDC  projection  is  primarily  concerned  with  fiscal  liability, 
the  number  of  retirees  does  not  really  matter  until  such  time  as  they 
begin  to  draw  retired  pay.  Thus,  the  DMDC  short-term  projection  method 
can  achieve  acceptable  financial  results  even  though  retired  reservists 
are  not  explicitly  considered.  The  DMDC  short-term  retired  military 
strength  projections  for  each  Service  for  FY  1981-86  are  in  Appendix  D. 

The  DMDC  long-term  projection  methodology  is  an  actuarial  model 
which  estimates  gains  and  losses  to  the  DoD  retiree  rolls  and  associates 
dollars  with  the  total  number  of  each  type  of  retiree  on  the  roll.  The 
model  does  not  estimate  the  retiree  strengths  for  each  Service.  This  is  a 
complex  model  which  utilizes  3636  actuarially  produced  rates  and  15 
crude  rates.  It  allows  the  user  to  vary  force  size,  economic  assumptions, 
and  other  parameters.  Like  the  short-term  projection,  the  long-term 
projection  utilizes  input  data  from  the  military  pay  files  and  additional 
data  from  the  military  personnel  files.  However,  in  the  long-term  pro¬ 
jection,  a  "blow-up  factor"  is  computed  and  applied  to  the  Selected 
Reserve  gains  to  the  retired  rolls  in  order  to  account  for  reservists 
who  elected  a  discharge  prior  to  drawing  pay  at  age  60  and  those  eligible 
retired  reservists  who  have  not  yet  reached  age  60.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  long-term  model  is  principally  a  financial  model, 

DMDC  has  found  the  retired  military  strength  projections  to  be  highly 
accurate . 

DMDC's  long-term  retired  military  strength  projections  through 
FY  2000  are  displayed  in  Appendix  E.  Figure  4.1  summarizes  the  long-term 
projections  for  DoD  officers  and  enlisted  retirees.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
retired  military  strength  increases  steadily  over  the  20-year  period. 


Service  Projections 

Each  Service  includes  a  projection  of  retired  military  strength  in 
its  annual  POM.  Separate  projections  are  made  for  regular  and  reserve 
retirees  and  for  officer  and  enlisted  retirees.  In  addition,  the  Services 
project  the  number  of  retirees  considered  to  be  mobilization  assets 
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Projections  of  the  Retired  Military  Population 


(Classes  I  and  II).  FY  1983-87  POM  projections  for  each  Service  are 
displayed  in  Appendix  F. 

Although  the  projection  methods  vary  by  Service,  each  Service 
estimates  changes  in  the  regular  retired  rolls  by  category  and  applies 
those  estimates  to  the  current  inventory  to  project  the  future  retired 
military  strength.  The  estimates  of  future  retiree  inventories  are  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  impact  of  projected  pay  raises,  economic  conditions,  etc. 
Losses  to  the  regular  retired  population  are  primarily  due  to  death  and 
are  projected  as  a  function  of  the  total  retiree  population. 

Projections  of  inventory  changes  to  the  reserve  retiree  population 
appear  to  be  based  solely  on  straight  line  trends.  The  Services  have 
little  management  data  on  reservists  that  would  permit  a  projection  to 
be  developed  on  any  other  basis.  Even  the  current  reserve  retiree  in¬ 
ventory  data  are  suspect  based  on  anomalies  discovered  during  the  GRC 
review  of  reserve  retiree  figures.  These  anomalies  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  below. 

EVALUATION 

This  section  compares  Service  retiree  projections  with  those  made 
by  DMDC  and  discusses  trends  and  data  problems. 

Trends 

Each  Service's  projection  of  officer  and  enlisted  retirees  is 
presented  graphically  on  the  following  pages.  Services  projections  for 
both  total  and  Class  I  and  II  strengths  are  shown.  For  comparison  pur¬ 
poses,  the  DMDC  short-term  projections  and  Service- reported  FY  80  end- 
strengths  are  also  shown.  The  retiree  end-strengths  were  furnished  to 
GRC  by  each  Service  early  in  1981. 

Army  Trends 

Army  retired  strength  projections  are  displayed  in  Figure  4.2. 

The  strengths  of  both  officer  and  enlisted  retirees  are  expected  to 
increase  at  a  modest  rate  throughout  the  projection  period.  However, 
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the  number  of  retirees  who  are  considered  mobilization  assets  (Class  I 
and  II)  is  not  expected  to  increase  significantly. 

The  Army  projections  are  highly  congruent  with  DMDC's  projections 
and  FY  80  end-strengths  with  one  exception.  The  Army's  projection  of  the 
total  retired  officer  population  runs  about  20,000  above  DMDC's.  However, 
this  is  to  be  expected  because  the  DMDC  projection  is  a  retired  pay 
appropriation  projection  and  therefore  excludes  retirees  not  drawing 
pay  (retired  reserves  under  the  age  of  60  and  regular  retirees  not  drawing 
pay).  The  Army's  projections  include  this  group  of  retirees. 

Navy  Trends 

Navy  retired  strength  projections.  Figure  4.3,  show  only  modest 
increases  in  the  officer  and  enlisted  retired  inventories  and  almost  no 
change  in  the  number  of  Class  I  and  II  retirees. 

There  is  a  small  difference  between  FY  80  retired  end-strengths 
shown  in  the  Navy  FY  1983-87  POM  and  those  previously  provided  to  GRC  by 
the  Navy.  These  differences  are  not  as  troublesome  as  the  large  difference 
between  the  DMDC  and  Navy  projections  of  the  total  retired  officer  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Navy's  projections  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  retirees  are 
higher  than  those  of  DMDC,  with  the  Navy's  officer  projection  being 
almost  double  that  of  DMDC.  GRC  was  unable  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  projections. 

Marine  Corps  Trends 

Marine  Corps  retired  strength  projections,  shown  in  Figure  4.4, 
closely  parallel  DMDC's  projections  and  reflect  a  slow  but  steady  increase 
in  the  retired  population.  The  projected  Class  I  and  II  retiree  popula¬ 
tions  remain  constant  through  the  projection  period  at  levels  slightly 
above  the  FY  80  end-strengths  previously  reported. 

The  projections  of  retired  enlisted  personnel  are  unusual  in  that 
the  DMDC  projects  a  larger  population  than  does  the  Marine  Corps.  As 
explained  above,  DMDC  retired  population  estimates  should  fall  below 
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Service  estimates  because  DMDC's  estimates  exclude  retired  regulars  and 
reservists  who  do  not  draw  pay.  If  the  pay  files  are  accurate,  it  appears 
that  the  Marine  Corps  retired  personnel  files  exclude  a  substantial  number 
of  retirees. 

Air  Force  Trends 

Air  Force  retired  military  strength  projections  are  shown  in 
Figure  4.5.  The  Air  Force  projection  of  the  total  retired  population 
was  based  on  DMDC  figures  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  projections 
are  similar.  For  enlisted  retirees,  the  Air  Force  projection  falls  below 
the  DMDC  projection.  As  discussed  previously,  the  situations  should  be 
reversed . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Air  Force  estimates  of  the  Class  I 
and  II  retiree  end-strengths  for  FY  81  are  far  lower  than  the  FY  80  end- 
strengths  previously  reported.  The  difference  between  Class  I  and  II 
enlisted  FY  80  end-strength  and  the  FY  81-87  projected  end-strengths  is 
especially  striking.  The  Air  Force  is  developing  a  retiree  classification 
system  that  is  more  refined  than  the  present  OSD  defined  classes  and  will 
incorporate  skill  deterioration  rates.  On  the  basis  of  early  results,  it 
appears  that  the  mean  skill  deterioration  period  will  approximate  5  years. 
Therefore,  the  Air  Force  is  presently  using  Class  I  as  a  surrogate  for 
the  refined  classification  and  includes  only  Class  I  retirees  in  its  POM 
estimates  of  retiree  mobilization  assets.  The  Air  Force  maintains  this 
practice  gives  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  retiree  mobilization  poten¬ 
tial. 


DoD-wlde  Trends 

DoD-wide  retired  military  population  trends  are  summarized  in 
Figure  4.6.  The  figure  displays  the  DMDC  short-  and  long-term  projections 
as  well  as  the  sum  of  projections  from  the  Services'  FY  1983-87  POMs. 
Figure  4.6  includes  both  regular  and  reserve  retirees.  All  projection 
lines  show  that  a  gradual  increase  in  retired  military  strength  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  during  the  next  10  years . 
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Figure  4. 5  Projections  of  Air  Force  Retired  Strengths 
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Aside  from  showing  the  upward  trends  predicted  for  the  retired 
military  population.  Figure  4.6  illustrates  several  interesting  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  retired  military  strength  statistics. 

First,  the  trend-lines  for  both  the  combined  Services'  and  DMDC's 
short-term  projections  have  a  markedly  steeper  slope  than  the  trend-line 
for  DMDC's  long-term  projection.  This  is  due  to  a  basic  difference  in 
projection  methods.  Both  short-term  projections  rely  on  trend  analysis 
of  retiree  data  from  the  past  few  years  whereas  the  long-term  projection 
takes  into  account  many  more  variables  and  attempts  to  predict  how  these 
variables  will  behave  in  the  future.  The  short-term  projections  "look" 
backward  and  predict  the  future  retired  population  on  the  assumption 
that  what  happened  in  the  recent  past  will  continue  to  occur.  The 
long-term  projection  is  "forward-looking,"  relying  on  assumptions  about 
the  future  and  how  the  retired  population  will  change  as  a  result  of 
these  assumptions. 

Second,  there  are  relatively  few  retired  enlisted  reservists.  Thus, 
the  retiree  data  in  Figure  4.6  show  that  the  combined  Services'  short¬ 
term  projections  trend-line  lies  virtually  on  top  of  the  short-term, 

DMDC  projection  trend-line  for  enlisted  retirees.  The  wide  gap  between 
the  Service  and  DMDC  short-term,  retired  officer  projections,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  unpaid  retired  officer  reservists  and  some  regular  officers  whose 
numbers  are  known  to  the  Services  but  are  not  counted  by  DMDC  because 
they  are  not  receiving  retired  pay.  GRC  believes  that  the  Services 
should  take  steps  to  reconcile  personnel  and  pay  files  for  all  retirees 
in  order  to  improve  the  overall  accuracy  of  retiree  data. 

Data  Problems 

As  discussed  previously,  the  GRC  study  team  discovered  many  anomalies 
in  the  Services'  retiree  data.  In  general,  the  problems  exist  because 
retired  personnel  data  systems  were  designed  before  retired  personnel 
were  considered  to  be  mobilization  assets.  There  was  no  need  for  the 
Services  to  maintain  information  beyond  the  "Retired  List"  specified  by 


Title  10,  US  Code.  Thus  far,  efforts  to  improve  retiree  management  data 
have,  quite  properly,  concentrated  on  Class  1  and  II  regular  retirees. 
Despite  the  progress  made,  numerous  retiree  data  problems  remain  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  example  that  follows. 

Consider  the  Army  officer  retiree  data  (Appendix  F)  as  shown  below: 


Class  I/II 

Class  III 

Total 

Regular 

17.4 

2.1 

19.5 

Reserve 

63.4 

117.5 

180.9 

Total 

80.8 

119.6 

200.4 

The  Army  data  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  reserve  officer  retirees 
are  in  Class  III  compared  to  about  10%  of  the  regular  officer  population. 
Either  reserve  officers  live  much  longer  than  regular  officers  or  the 
data  are  erroneous.  Based  on  the  relative  agreement  between  Army  and 
DMDC  projections  of  the  total  number  of  retirees  (Figure  4.2),  GRC  sus¬ 
pects  that  regular  and  reserve  Class  III  retiree  data  are  intermixed  in 
the  Array's  automated  files. 

Within  the  Navy  retiree  data  files  there  is  a  problem  of  missing 
data  that  affects  the  management  of  retirees  as  mobilization  assets. 

According  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  dates  of  release  from 
active  duty  are  missing  from  some  53,000  regular  and  3,600  reserve  enlisted 
retirees.  In  addition,  birthdates  are  missing  from  the  records  of  some 
18,000  enlisted  personnel.  Thus,  more  than  25%  of  the  enlisted  retirees 
cannot  be  accurately  classified  as  mobilization  assets. 

The  lack  of  accurate  information  on  retired  reservists  is  one  of 
the  data  problems  which  impeded  the  study  team  in  its  efforts  to  estimate 
the  retired  military  population.  This  problem  extends  throughout  most  of  the 
Services  and  DMDC.  We  found  only  one  source  of  information  on  the  number 
of  reservists  who  are  retired  and  waiting  to  draw  retired  pay — the 
«  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS),  operated  by 

^  .  DMDC . 
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The  RCCPDS  contains  a  coded  data  element  with  which  retired  reservists 
who  are  not  drawing  pay  can  be  uniquely  identified.  The  element  is  training/ 
pay/reserve  category  (T/P/RC) .  DMDC  defines  a  T/P/RC  value  of  3  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  retired  reservist  waiting  to  draw  retired  pay  at  age  60.  When  GRC 
examined  the  characteristics  of  reservists  identified  by  the  Services  as 
being  members  of  this  category,  we  found  many  (over  half  in  the  Navy) 
were  over  the  age  of  60,  an  illogical  result.  DMDC  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  RCCPDS  information  is  only  as  good  as  the  source  data  submitted 
by  the  Services.  Apparently,  some  Services  have  adopted  independent, 
and  inconsistent,  definitions  of  the  data  element  T/P/RC,  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  RCCPDS  data. 

The  data  problems  discussed  above  are  but  a  few  examples  illustrative 
of  many  which  the  study  team  encountered  during  its  attempt  to  develop  a 
simple  retiree  estimating  model.  The  discussion  which  follows  describes 
several  types  of  estimating  models  which  were  considered  and,  in  turn, 
rejected,  either  because  they  were  not  theoretically  valid  or  insufficient 
data  exist  to  support  them. 

RETIREE  ESTIMATING  MODELS 

The  study  team  explored  several  methodologies  for  estimating  retired 
military  strengths.  Our  aim  was  to  independently  develop  retired  strength 
estimates  for  use  in  assessing  the  validity  of  Service  and  DMDC  estimates. 

A  criteria  for  the  methodology  was  that  it  had  to  be  simple — within  the 
range  of  sophistication  of  a  hand-held  calculator.  The  following  dis¬ 
cussion  describes  methods  we  considered,  their  strong  points,  and  the 
reason  each  method  proved  infeasible. 

First,  the  method  of  applying  gains  and  losses  to  the  current  re¬ 
tired  inventory  was  considered.  This  method,  which  resembles  typical 
inventory  accounting  procedures,  adds  projected  retirements  (gains)  and 
subtracts  projected  deaths  (losses)  to  determine  the  future  number  of 
retirees  at  any  given  time.  This  method  would  have  the  advantage  of 
specifically  enumerating  gains  on  a  year- by-year  basis.  Aggregating  the 
gains  for  five  or  ten  consecutive  years  would  produce  the  maximum  strength 


which  could  be  expected  for  Class  I  or  II  retirees.  Gains  data  are 
available — each  Service  produces  projections  of  the  number  of  retirements 
expected  to  occur  during  future  years.  However,  gains  data  alone  are 
insufficient;  the  number  of  losses  to  the  retired  rolls  must  also  be 
considered  in  order  to  compute  the  net  change  in  the  retired  inventory. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  Services  produce  projections  of  retiree  losses, 
and  there  is  very  little  historical  data  available  to  use  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  losses.  For  this  reason,  we  were  unable  to  estimate  retired 
inventories  using  a  gains/losses  model. 

GRC  also  considered  the  method  of  trend  analysis  to  project  historical 
retiree  data  into  the  future  based  on  statistical  growth  rates  over  time. 

As  described  previously,  this  is  the  primary  method  used  by  the  Services 
and  DMDC  to  project  short-term  retiree  strengths.  A  big  advantage  of 
this  technique  is  that  it  has  relatively  few  and  simple  data  requirements. 

The  conditions  under  which  trend  analysis  is  most  useful  and  accurate 
are  where  historical  data  show  a  steady,  consistent  trend  and  the  trend  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue.  Given  the  relatively  steady  growth  in 
the  size  of  the  Military  Services  from  World  War  II  to  the  early  1970s, 
trend  analysis  is  appropriate  for  projecting  total  retiree  strengths. 
However,  it  is  infeasible  to  estimate  Class  I  and  II  retired  strengths 
using  a  model  based  on  trend  analysis  because  insufficient  historical  data 
are  available  in  Service  retiree  files. 

During  our  analysis,  GRC  developed  trend  curves  for  the  projected 
strength  of  each  Service's  retiree  population.  The  curves  were  fitted 
to  DMDC  historical  data  and  the  resulting  projections  almost  duplicated 
DMDC  short-term  projections.  Thus,  our  trend  curves  provided  little 
information  beyond  what  was  presented  in  the  above  discussion  of  retiree 
trends. 

In  an  effort  to  isolate  the  portion  of  the  forecasted  retired 
military  population  which  are  Class  I  and  II  mobilization  assets,  GRC 
also  developed  a  proportional  method.  GRC  reasoned  that  a  proportional 
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method  could  be  used  to  break  down  the  retired  population,  in  proportion 
to  some  known  characteristic,  to  derive  an  estimate  of  mobilizable  re¬ 
tirees.  The  DoD  Actuary's  Office  produces  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
total  DoD  retired  population  by  current  age  and  a  breakdown  showing  the 
age  distribution  of  those  retiring  from  each  Service  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  We  theorized  that  the  proportion  of  all  retirees  who  are 
Class  I  retirees  in  a  projection  year  should  equal  the  proportion  of  all 
retirees  who  are  between  the  current  average  retirement  age  and  the  average 
age  plus  5  years.  Similar  reasoning  was  used  to  develop  Class  II  propor¬ 
tions.  We  applied  these  proportions,  based  on  age  relationships,  to 
various  projections  of  the  retired  population  but  were  unable  to  validate 
the  results  against  known  Service  values  for  the  current  Class  I  and  II 
retired  inventory.  This  approach  may  have  failed  due  to  logical  invalidity, 
because  DoD-wide  retired  age  statistics  were  substituted  where  Service 
specific  data  did  not  exist,  or  because  Service  data  are  erroneous. 

GRC's  efforts  to  develop  a  retiree  estimating  model  ultimately  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  feasible  approach  to  estimating  future 
retired  military  populations  with  the  data  presently  available.  There¬ 
fore,  we  believe  that  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (ODASD)  Reserve  Affairs  should  use  a  comparative  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedure  to  assess  Service  retired  strength  estimates.  That  is.  Service 
estimates  should  be  compared  to  DMDC  estimates  and  previous,  known  data 
points,  and  differences  questioned.  Eventually,  the  quality  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  retiree  data  should  improve  to  the  point  where  developing 
independent  estimates  of  retiree  strengths  will  be  a  feasible  means  of 
assessing  the  quality  of  Service  estimates.  However,  until  such  time, 

GRC  recommends  a  comparative  analysis,  such  as  that  provided  in  the 
retiree  trends  section  of  this  report,  as  the  best  means  of  evaluating 
Service  retired  military  strength  estimates. 

SUMMARY 

Current  retired  military  strength  estimates  show  that  a  slow,  but 
steady,  increase  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  total  retired  population. 

Class  I  and  II  retired  strengths  are  not,  however,  projected  to  increase 
significantly. 
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The  upward  trend  in  the  total  retired  population  may  turn  out  to 
be  less  than  forecasted  by  the  short-term  projections.  These  projections 
are  prepared  using  trend  analysis  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  primary 
determinant  of  retirements — the  size  of  the  active  force — has  declined 
and  leveled  off  over  the  past  decade.  DMDC's  long-term  projection,  which 
assumes  constant  force  size,  probably  more  accurately  predicts  retired 
population  growth. 


The  recent  emphasis  on  the  mobilization  potential  of  retirees  is 
causing  increased  attention  to  the  retiree  inventory  and  retiree  data 
files.  Fortunately,  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  retiree  data.  However,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  points, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement: 

•  All  Services  need  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  reserve 
retiree  data,  especially  data  on  Class  I  and  II  retirees. 

•  Honorary  retirees  should  be  handled  in  a  manner  which 
ensures  that  they  will  not  be  counted  as  retired  military 
mobilization  assets. 

9  The  Services  should  try  to  reconcile  their  retiree  personnel 
files  with  the  pay  files.  Differences  between  DMDC's  pay- 
file-based  retiree  figures  and  Service  retiree  figures 
indicate  a  lack  of  integrity  between  these  data  files. 

•  The  Services  need  to  improve  retiree  inventory  estimating 
procedures  as  time  and  improved  management  data  permit. 
Gains/losses  to  current  inventory  methods  are  reconanended . 

The  Services  have  implemented  improved  data  collection  and  retention 
processes  that,  in  time,  will  overcome  many  of  these  problems.  For  the 
present,  the  Services  should  continue  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
that  portion  of  the  retiree  population  which  harbors  the  skills  and 
characteristics  needed  during  a  mobilization. 
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SECTION  5 

PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL  MANPOWER  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  present  management  structure  for  pretrained  individuals  can 
best  be  described  as  decentralized  in  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  PIM  resources  is  spread  throughout  many  elements  of  the 
Services'  headquarters  staffs  and  numerous  field  activities.  This  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  two  primary  factors.  First,  PIM  resources  comprise 
elements  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Re¬ 
serve,  Inactive  National  Guard,  and  military  retirees  (including  Fleet 
Reserve).  This  diversity  requires  that  a  large  number  of  active  and 
reserve  managers  become  involved  in  the  PIM  management  process . 

The  second  reason  for  the  decentralized  management  structure  is 
that  the  Services'  headquarters  staffs  are  organized  functionally  and  the 
management  of  PIM  resources  is  spread  among  those  staff  elements.  The 
various  staff  activities  that  are  responsible  for  establishing  policy, 
developing  programs,  and  preparing  budgets  for  the  active  and  Selected 
Reserve  forces  are  also  responsible  for  PIM  matters.  However,  given  that 
the  importance  of  PIM  to  national  security  ranks  below  that  of  the  active 
and  Selected  Reserve  forces,  the  resources  allocated  to  PIM  are  limited 
and  the  program  is  not  highly  visible  at  the  Services'  headquarters. 

This  section  discusses  the  Service  organizations  for  PIM  management, 
outlines  recent  changes  in  the  Marine  Corps  management  structure,  and 
recommends  changes  to  improve  PIM  management  in  all  Services. 

ARMY  PIM  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

The  Army  structure  for  PIM  management  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1.  War¬ 
time  force  requirements  for  the  Army  are  developed  in  the  Force  Management 
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Directorate  and  Operations  and  Readiness  Directorate  of  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (ODCSOPS) .  These 
directorates  establish  time-phased  plans  for  the  generation  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Army  forces  based  on  inputs  from  the  Major  Commands.  The  force 
requirements  are  then  given  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  (ODCSPER)  which  establishes  a  time-phased  manpower  program 
designed  to  supply  adequate  levels  of  Army  manpower  (including  pretrained 
individuals)  upon  mobilization.  The  details  of  the  program  and  the 
associated  budget  are  coordinated  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau  which  develop  and  defend  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  budgets.  In  this  manner,  the  entire  Army  manpower 
program  is  included  in  the  Planning,  Programing,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS) . 

Within  ODCSPER,  the  Mobilization  Division  of  the  Personnel  Plans 
and  Systems  Directorate  is  responsible  for  establishing  detailed  mobili¬ 
zation  manpower  requirements  and  the  Army  manpower  programs  necessary  to 
meet  those  requirements.  RCPAC  provides  appropriate  inputs  to  the  Mobili¬ 
zation  Division  (via  the  Adjutant  General)  regarding  PIM  programs  and 
resource  requirements.  The  Mobilization  Division  is  also  responsible  for 
determining  the  source  of  PIM  (active  force,  Selected  Reserve,  IRR,  ING, 
retirees,  etc.)  to  meet  mobilization  and  warfighting  requirements.  Thus, 
the  Mobilization  Division  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  all  mobilization 
manpower  planning  including  that  for  pretrained  individuals. 

On  the  personnel  management  side,  the  Army  has  assigned  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  management  of  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve,  and  retirees  to 
RCPAC.  IMAs,  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  are  managed  in  the 
field  by  the  active  unit  they  augment,  but  their  master  personnel  files 
are  maintained  by  RCPAC.  Members  of  the  Inactive  National  Guard  are 
managed  by  their  state  headquarters  or  the  National  Guard  unit  to  which 
they  are  attached.  At  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  level,  all  ING 
matters  are  coordinated  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 


As  Che  field  activity  responsible  for  personnel  management  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  retirees,  RCPAC  performs  numerous  functions  related  to 
PIM: 

•  Administering  individual  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 

•  Accessing  and  maintaining  personnel  records  for  the  entire 
Army  Reserve  and  for  Army  retirees 

•  Establishing  personnel  policy  for  the  Army  Reserve 

•  Operating  the  wartime  assignment  and  notification  system 
for  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve,  and  retirees 

•  Managing  and  training  members  of  the  IRR 

•  Managing  retirees  who  are  mobilization  assets 

•  Operating  the  IRR  recruiting  and  retention  program 

In  addition,  RCPAC  performs  other  functions  such  as  providing 
administrative  support  to  the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board,  implementing 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Program  for  retired  reservists,  and  maintaining 
records  of  individuals  who  served  in  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army 
during  World  War  II. 

NAVY  PIM  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

The  Navy  structure  for  PIM  management  is  shown  in  Figure  5.2.  War¬ 
time  manpower  requirements  are  determined  through  the  mobilization  planning 
process  that  begins  with  wartime  planning  guidance  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (CNO)  to  the  Fleet.  Based  on  this  guidance.  Fleet  Commanders 
determine  time-phased  mobilization  manpower  requirements  and  forward  them 
through  channels  to  the  Deputy  CNO  (Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
(0P-01)  for  review  and  validation.  The  review  and  validation  are  conducted 
by  the  Total  Force  Programing  Division  (OP-12)  and  forwarded  to  the  Total 
Force  Planning  Division  (OP-11)  for  inclusion  in  wartime  manpower  plans 
under  the  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System  (NAMMOS) .  Wien  complete, 

NAMMOS  will  contain  the  total  time-phased  wartime  military  and  civilian 
manpower  requirements  for  both  active  and  Naval  Reserve  units  and  shore 
activities . 
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The  development  of  the  PIM  program  and  management  of  PIM  resources 
in  the  Navy  are  similar  to  the  Army  procedures  described  previously.  At 
the  headquarters  level,  overall  program  and  policy  guidance  are  established 
by  the  Assistant  for  Reserve  Plans  of  the  Mobilization  Manpower  Plans 
Branch,  Total  Force  Planning  Division  (0P-113R) .  Elements  of  the  program 
are  coordinated  with  the  Military  Personnel/Training  Division  (OP-13) 
which  is  responsible  for  reserve  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  planning, 
accession  policy,  etc. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Management  Department  of  the  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC-9)  is  responsible  for  developing  PIM 
resource  requirements  and  forwarding  them  to  OP-01  for  inclusion  in  the 
annual  program  and  budget.  The  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRPC), 
which  is  subordinate  to  NMPC,  participates  in  the  development  of 
PIM  resource  requirements.  0P-01  coordinates  PIM  program  and  budget 
matters  with  the  Director  of  Naval  Reserve  (0P-09R) . 

Records  administration,  training,  and  personnel  management  of  all 
Navy  pretrained  individual  reservists  and  retirees  are  the  responsibility 
of  NRPC.  The  functions  performed  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  per¬ 
formed  by  RCPAC  in  the  management  of  pretrained  individuals. 

The  Navy's  PIM  management  structure  is  somewhat  less  diffused  than 
that  of  the  Array  because  of  the  direct  link  between  0P-01,  NMPC,  and  NRPC. 
In  addition,  the  Navy  has  assigned  headquarters  level  authority  and 
responsibility  for  PIM  matters  to  a  single  individual  (0P-113R),  a  step 
that  helps  focus  PIM  matters  at  OPNAV.  However,  one  individual  cannot 
adequately  handle  the  numerous  issues  associated  with  the  management  of 
programs  to  improve  the  mobilization  potential  of  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve, 
and  retirees. 

MARINE  CORPS  PIM  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

The  key  agencies  involved  in  PIM  management  in  the  Marine  Corps 
are  shown  in  Figure  5.3.  Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  determined 
by  the  Manpower  Policy,  Planning,  Programing,  and  Budget  Branch  under 
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Figure  5.3 


Marine  Corps  PIM  Management  Structure 
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the  DCS  for  Manpower.  The  same  branch  is  also  responsible  for  developing 
manpower  mobilization  policy  and  plans  relating  to  the  utilization  of 
USMC  reserve  individuals  (IRR  and  Standby  Reserve)  and  retirees.  This 
organization,  therefore,  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  P1M  policy  for 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps. 

The  detailed  PIM  programs  are  developed  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Reserve  Affairs  (DCSRA)  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  who  is 
also  responsible  for  the  associated  USMCR  budgets.  The  DCSRA  is  also 
responsible  for  the  management  of  individual  members  of  the  IRR  including 
records  administration  and  training.  He  is  assisted  by  a  field  activity, 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administrative  Center  (MCRFAC) ,  located 
in  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Until  1  July  1981,  most  IRR  personnel  management  functions  were 
performed  by  the  DCSRA  staff  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps.  Selection 
of  personnel  for  training,  promotion  boards,  recruiting/retention,  and 
other  personnel  functions  were  conducted  there.  The  personnel  management 
functions  of  MCRFAC  were  limited  to  records  administration,  writing  orders, 
etc.  MCRFAC  also  was  responsible  for  the  assignment  and  notification  of 
individual  reservists  upon  mobilization. 

However,  in  the  fall  of  1980,  the  Marine  Corps  realized  that  its 
IRR/Standby  Reserve  management  structure  was  inadequate  to  meet  current 
needs  and  began  a  reorganization  effort  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
result  is  that  on  1  July  1981,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Center 
(MCRSC)  was  organized  and  assigned  important  new  management  responsi¬ 
bilities.  MCRFAC  was  amalgamated  into  the  new  organization.  Resources 
to  support  the  new  center  have  been  included  in  the  revised  FY  1981  and 
1982  budgets. 

The  new  MCR  Support  Center  will  have  personnel  management  responsi¬ 
bilities  similar  to  those  described  for  RCPAC  and  NRPC.  The  MCRSC  will 
be  commanded  by  a  reserve  Brigadier  General  (Mobilization  Designee)  and 
will  have  five  divisions  as  follows: 
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Personnel  Management  Division 

Maintain  personnel  records 
Handle  personnel  inquiries 

Identify  individuals  to  fill  selected  mobilization 
positions 

Screen  the  Standby  Reserve 

Plans  and  Programs  Division 

Coordinate  and  manage  training 
Manage  Reserve  Augmentation  Units 
Manage  programs  for  rapid  mobilization 
Make  certain  wartime  assignments 

Procurement/Retention  Division 

Coordinate  procurement  of  prior  service  individuals 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  IRR 

Encourage  IRR  members  to  participate  in  training 

Perform  career  counseling  including  the  IRR 
reenlistment  program 

Manage  reserve  incentive  programs 

Systems  Support  Division 

Maintain  ADP  capability  in  concert  with  the  Marine 
Corps  Central  Design  and  Programing  Activity 

Support  administration,  pay,  and  premobilization 
assignment  of  selected  individual  reservists  in 
peacetime 

Provide  necessary  system  support  for  mobilization 
of  individuals  during  contingency  or  war 

Fiscal  Division 

Prepare  programs,  budgets 
Submit  financial  reports 


The  new  responsibilities  will  require  a  sharp  increase  in  manpower 
over  the  levels  formerly  authorized  for  MCRFAC  as  shown  below: 


Old  Organization  New  Organization 


(MCRFAC) 

(MCRSC) 

Officers 

9 

50 

Enlisted 

5 

157 

Subtotal  Military 

14 

207 

Civilians 

120 

161 

The  new  military  positions  are  to  be  filled  by  Marine  Corps  reservists 
on  active  duty  under  Sections  265  and  672d,  Title  10,  US  Code.  The 
buildup  in  manpower  is  beginning  in  FY  1981  and  should  be  complete  by 
FY  1983.  When  fully  implemented,  the  new  organization  should  make  a 
major  improvement  in  the  Marine  Corps  pretrained  manpower  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  MCRSC  is  not  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  retirees.  MCRSC  will,  however,  maintain  personnel  records  for 
members  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve.1  Other  retiree  records  are 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  DCS  for  Manpower.  Mobilization  assign¬ 
ments  of  retirees  will  be  made  by  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  with  a 
back-up  assignment  capability  at  MCRSC. 

AIR  FORCE  PIM  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

Figure  5.4  displays  the  key  elements  of  the  Air  Force  PIM  management 
structure.  The  wartime  manpower  planning  process  begins  with  force  level 
guidance  and  other  assumptions  sent  by  the  Air  Staff  to  the  Major  Comnands 
(MAJCOMs)  in  CONUS  and  overseas.  The  MAJCCMs  determine  their  total  man¬ 
power  requirements  to  meet  the  guidance  and  submit  the  requirements  to 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  These  requirements  are  con¬ 
solidated  and  processed  by  the  Air  Force  Wartime  Manpower  and  Personnel 


1Regular  enlisted  personnel  who  have  retired  with  more  than  20  years  of 
service  and  have  not  reached  their  30th  anniversary  of  service. 
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Figure  5.4  Air  Force  PIM  Management  Structure. 


Readiness  Team  (AFWMPRT)  located  at  Site  R  near  Ft.  Ritchie,  MD.  AFWMPRT 
adds  casualty  demand  and  time-phasing,  and  produces  a  total  Air  Force 
wartime  manpower  requirements  list  against  which  individuals  would  be 
assigned  in  wartime.  This  list  is  forwarded  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Manpower  and  Personnel  where  it  is  reviewed  and  approved  jointly  by 
the  Director  of  Manpower  and  Organization  and  the  Director  of  Personnel 
Plans . 

The  DCS  Manpower  and  Personnel  is  responsible  for  developing  per¬ 
sonnel  policy  for  all  Air  Force  personnel  including  Air  Reserve  Forces 
members  and  retirees.  The  Director  of  Personnel  Plans  serves  as  the 
focal  point  for  all  personnel  policy  on  war  planning,  readiness,  mobili¬ 
zation,  and  mobilization  actions,  including  Air  Reserve  Forces  and  retiree 
mobilization  management  policy.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  Personnel 
Plans  approves  total  force  planning  factors  for  time-phased  wartime 
manpower  supply  data  and  chairs  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Wartime  Planning  working  group  and  the  Air  Staff  IMA  working  group.  PIM 
initiatives  or  programs  that  are  developed  by  the  DCS  for  Manpower  and 
Personnel  are  coordinated  with  the  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve  for  per¬ 
sonnel  management  and  budget  impacts. 

The  Air  Force  has  assigned  personnel  management  responsibilities 
for  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve,  and  retirees  to  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel 
Center  (ARPC)  in  Denver,  CO.  ARPC's  management  responsibilities  parallel 
those  described  previously  for  RCPAC  except  that  ARPC  is  not  encumbered 
with  additional  administrative  responsibilities  and,  as  described  below, 
is  not  responsible  for  selecting  individuals  to  fill  mobilization  posi¬ 
tions.  ARPC  is  subordinate  to  the  Chief,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  Air  Force  personnel  system  is  unique  among  the  Services  in 
that  it  includes  the  records  of  all  active,  reserve,  Air  National  Guard, 
military  personnel,  military  retirees,  and  all  civilian  employees  in  one 
automated  data  base.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Center  (AFMPC)  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  Upon  mobilization,  AFMPC 
selects  personnel  to  fill  wartime  positions  from  available  members  of 


the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve,  and  military  retirees.  The  selections  are 
electronically  passed  to  ARPC  which,  in  turn,  notifies  the  individual 
by  Western  Union  Mailgram  and  handles  any  requests  for  delay  or  deferral. 
AFMPC  also  notifies  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  so  that 
pay  records  may  be  transferred  as  the  individual  is  called  to  active  duty. 

SUMMARY 

Each  of  the  Services  has  established  a  focal  point  of  responsibility 
for  PIM  policy  and  plans  within  its  Manpower/Personnel  Headquarters  staff. 
These  agencies  establish  policies  and  develop  programs  to  improve  man¬ 
power  mobilization  capabilities  for  all  manpower  including  PIM.  They  work 
in  concert  with  their  respective  reserve  chiefs  who  are  responsible  for 
budget  execution  and  personnel  management/ training  of  pretrained  individuals. 

In  each  Service,  however,  the  responsibilities  for  PIM  management 
at  the  Headquarters  level  are  intermixed  with  responsibilities  for  active 
and  Selected  Reserve  management.  While  this  makes  good  sense  organiza¬ 
tionally,  it  means  that  PIM,  with  its  low  priority  for  resources,  receives 
relatively  little  management  attention  and  is  not  a  highly  visible  program. 

In  those  Services  that  have  a  significant  shortfall  in  pretrained  indi¬ 
viduals,  this  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

GRC  believes  that  the  Services  should  establish  PIM  management 
offices  within  their  Manpower/Personnel  Headquarters  staffs.  In  most 
cases,  this  would  simply  mean  retitling  part  of  the  present  Manpower/ 
Personnel  staff  organization  and  adding  one  or  two  staff  members  to  handle 
the  workload.  Missions  and  functions  of  the  PIM  management  office  would 
include: 

•  Oversee  all  PIM  matters  at  the  Service  Headquarters 

•  Review  wartime  manpower  requirements  and  develop  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  for  pre trained  individuals 

•  Ensure  that  PIM  programs  receive  resources  appropriate 
to  their  priorities  within  Service  budgets 


•  Review  and  approve  manpower  mobilization  procedures 

•  Establish  assignment  and  training  policies  for  pretrained 
individuals 

•  Review  and  approve  PIM  strength  projections  developed  by 
other  agencies/activities 

•  Interface  with  external  agencies  (OSD,  OMB,  Congress). on 
PIM  matters 

GRC  believes  that  such  an  office  would  improve  the  visibility  of 
the  PIM  program  at  each  Service  Headquarters  and  serve  to  focus  increased 
attention  on  a  program  which  is  critical  to  the  Services'  mobilization 
capabilities . 


SECTION  6 

REFRESHER  TRAINING 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  event  of  full  mobilization,  the  Military  Services  will  recall 
to  active  duty  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  IRR 
and  Standby  Reserve  or  who  have  retired  from  regular  or  reserve  service. 
Although  these  individuals  were  once  fully  qualified  in  their  military 
skill  by  virtue  of  training  and  experience  on  active  duty  or  in  the 
Selected  Reserve,  at  the  time  of  mobilization  their  skills  will  have 
deteriorated.  The  extent  of  that  deterioration  depends  on  many  factors. 

The  Services  face  a  dilemma  on  this  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
want  each  individual  who  is  recalled  upon  mobilization  to  be  fully 
qualified  and  ready  to  perform  the  required  military  duties.  On  the 
other,  they  cannot  expect  individuals  who  are  not  on  active  duty  or  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  to  maintain  full  qualification.  Thus,  the  Services 
must  decide  the  extent  to  which  these  individuals  should  be  trained  in 
peacetime  and  the  level  of  resources  that  should  be  expended  for  such 
training.  Of  course,  postmobilization  refresher  training  is  an  alter¬ 
native  to  peacetime  training  if  time  permits  under  the  mobilization 
scenario . 

In  order  to  solve  the  mobilization  training  problem,  the  Services 
must  undertake  two  tasks.  First,  they  must  develop  and  implement  a 
peacetime/postmobilization  training  policy  for  p retrained  individuals. 

The  policy  must  consider  proficiency  requirements  as  well  as  skill  de¬ 
terioration.  Second,  they  must  develop  a  mobilization  assignment  system 
that  considers  the  training  policy  in  making  the  assignment.  That  is, 
at  the  time  of  mobilization,  the  recalled  individual  should  be  ordered 
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either  to  a  unit  for  duty  or  to  a  training  installation  based  on  both 
his  current  proficiency  and  the  requirements  of  the  position. 

This  study  addresses  only  the  first  task,  thus  leaving  to  future 
study  the  inclusion  of  training  considerations  in  mobilization  assignment 
systems.  The  sections  that  follow  describe  the  training  problem  in  more 
detail,  summarize  skill  deterioration  research  that  is  now  available, 
describe  current  Service  efforts  to  establish  training  policy,  and  sug¬ 
gest  an  approach  that  may  assist  future  efforts  by  the  Services  in  this 
important  area. 

THE  REFRESHER  TRAINING  PROBLEM 

The  need  for  refresher  training  of  individuals  who  may  be  recalled 
to  active  duty  upon  mobilization  depends  on  three  major  factors: 

•  Urgency  of  need  to  fill  the  position 

•  Proficiency  requirements  of  the  position 

•  Skill  level  of  the  recalled  individual 

The  urgency  of  need  for  a  wartime  position  to  be  filled  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  mobilization  scenario.  For  example,  if  fighting 
begins  on  or  shortly  after  M-Day,  units  in  combat  will  require  the  imme¬ 
diate  infusion  of  replacements,  many  of  whom  will  have  to  come  directly 
from  the  IRR.  These  individuals  will  not  have  time  to  receive  refresher 
training  before  being  sent  to  the  unit  in  combat.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
M-Day  precedes  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  there  may  be  time  for  all 
individuals  to  receive  some  skill  refresher  training  and  physical  condi¬ 
tioning  either  in  a  unit  or  in  the  trail  ing  establishment. 

The  proficiency  requirements  of  a  position  are  more  complex.  Al¬ 
though  all  commanders  want  their  people  to  be  fully  qualified,  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  they  might  be  willing  to  accept  an  individual 
whose  skills  have  deteriorated.  For  example,  in  the  early  days  of  a  war 
that  begins  with  little  notice,  commanders  of  units  that  are  about  to 
begin  fighting  will  prefer  to  receive  individuals  whose  skills  are  dated 
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rather  than  to  have  the  position  remain  empty.  Of  course,  such  individuals 
could  not  fill  critical  supervisory  or  technical  positions  immediately, 
but  they  could  serve  at  lower  levels  of  responsibility  until  they  regain 
an  appropriate  level  of  skill. 

The  skill  level  of  the  recalled  individual  is  the  most  difficult 
factor  to  assess.  Skills  decay  over  time  to  the  point  that  the  individual 
is  no  longer  qualified  in  his  skill  without  undergoing  a  significant  period 
of  refresher  training.  The  problem  faced  by  the  Services  in  developing  a 
training  policy  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  each  skill  deteriorates 
as  a  function  of  time  and/or  technology.  However,  skill  deterioration 
studies  are  time-consuming  and  expensive  and,  given  the  high  number  of 
skills  involved  in  each  Service,  probably  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
Services  to  perform. 

Despite  the  many  factors  involved  in  the  establishment  of  refresher 
training  policies,  the  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  intractable.  As  a 
first  step,  the  Services  must  find  a  way  to  estimate  skill  decay  over 
time  without  the  need  to  conduct  detailed  studies  for  each  skill.  The 
following  section  provides  the  ’suits  of  a  review  of  skill  deterioration 
studies,  discusses  current  efforts  being  undertaken  by  the  Services,  and 
suggests  an  approach  to  be  used  in  solving  the  problem. 

SKILL  DETERIORATION 

Literature  Review 

As  part  of  the  study  effort,  GRC  undertook  a  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  relating  to  skills  deterioration.  The  result  is  a  rather  extensive 
bibliography  (Appendix  G).  A  review  of  these  sources  shows  that  none  has 
addressed  military  skill  deterioration  for  individuals  who  have  left 
active  military  service  and  are  no  longer  participating  in  military  train¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  Our  review,  however,  was  not  without  reward.  Although 
the  military-related  studies  focused  on  decay  of  motor  skills  among 
active  duty  personnel,  many  of  the  concepts  and  findings  can  be  applied 
to  the  IRR  training  problem. 


According  to  the  training  literature,  there  are  two  principal 
factors  which  determine  skill  retention  following  training.  The  most 
important  determinant  appears  to  be  the  level  of  original  learning.  This 
is  followed  closely  by  the  type  of  skill  involved. 

Schendel,  Shields,  and  Katz  conclude  that  level  of  skill  retained 
over  time  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  level  of  original  skill  and  the 
time  since  last  training.  They  also  conclude  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
skill  is  lost  is  not  related  to  a  performer's  initial  ability  level.  The 
rate  of  "forgetting"  is  about  the  same  for  each  of  three  individuals  and 
the  absolute  level  of  skill  at  any  time  is. dependent  upon  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  original  skill  level.  This  is  depicted  in  Figure  6.1  below. 
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Figure  6.1  Hypothetical  Forgetting  Functions 
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Relating  this  concept  to  the  IRR,  it  is  possible  that  a  well-trained 
individual  who  achieved  a  high  level  of  proficiency  might  return  to  his 
duties  after  a  considerable  period  and  be  at  least  as  proficient  as  a 
more  recent  member  of  the  unit  who  had  achieved  a  lesser  level  of  original 
proficiency. 

The.  second  major  finding  is  that  skill  decay  is  related  to  the 
type  of  skill  involved.  Motor  skills  may  be  categorized  into  two  basic 
groups — procedural  and  continuous.  A  procedural  skill  consists  of  a 
series  of  steps,  each  with  a  definite  beginning  and  end  and  each  with  a 
short  period  of  duration.  Shooting  a  weapon  is  an  example  of  a  procedural 
motor  skill.  A  continuous  skill  consists  of  continuous  motion  with  no 
particular  beginning  or  end  and  no  specific  period  of  duration.  Target 
tracking  is  an  example  of  a  continuous  motor  skill. 

There  is  ample  empirical  evidence  to  suggest  that  retention  of  con¬ 
tinuous  skills  is  greater  (longer)  than  that  for  procedural  skills.  Find¬ 
ings  from  pursuit  tracking  studies  indicate  that  knowledge  of  a  continuous 
skill  can  be  retained  over  long  periods  of  nonutilization.  On  the  other 
hand,  knowledge  of  a  procedural  skill  will  deteriorate  rapidly  during  a 
period  of  nonutilization.  Thus,  a  pilot  would  remember  how  to  maintain 
straight  and  level  flight  far  longer  than  he  would  remember  instrument 
landing  procedures. 

The  sharp  difference  between  procedural  and  continuous  skill  reten¬ 
tion  may  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors.  Procedural  skills  involve 
a  series  of  steps  which  must  be  performed,  usually,  in  a  specific  order. 
Thus,  retention  requires  remembering  a  sequence  of  steps,  the  combination 
of  which  can  be  highly  complex.  Retention  is  hindered  by  steps  which 
are  not  part  of  a  logical  sequence.  Conversely,  continuous  skills  are 
more  fused,  providing  the  individual  with  fewer  distinct  operations  to 
remember  and  more  time  to  concentrate  on  what  is  essentially  a  single 
operation. 
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This  finding  suggests  that  peacetime  skill  training  for  a  member  of 
the  IRR  should  be  oriented  toward  the  procedural  rather  than  the  continuous 
skills.  For  example,  refresher  training  for  a  surveyor  should  emphasize 
computational  methods  and  survey  procedures  rather  than  practice  in  level¬ 
ing  an  instrument  and  turning  angles.  This  suggests  that  periodic  self- 
paced  study  followed  by  a  written  examination  might  be  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  level  of  proficiency  for  some  skills.  Although  the  sur¬ 
veyor  might  become  rusty  on  his  continuous  skills,  it  would  not  take  long 
for  him  to  regain  adequate  overall  proficiency  if  he  did  not  also  have  to 
relearn  the  detailed  procedures  associated  with  surveying. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  available  training  literature  does  not 
address  the  IRR  training  problem  and,  thus,  does  not  consider  two  additional 
factors  that  impact  on  skill  deterioration. 

A  member  of  the  IRR  whose  civilian  occupation  is  closely  related 
to  his  military  skill  will  retain  far  greater  proficiency  than  an  indivi¬ 
dual  working  in  a  totally  different  occupation.  If  the  IRR  assignment 
manager  knew  the  civilian  occupation,  it  would  help  in  determining  re¬ 
fresher  training  requirements  for  that  individual. 

Technological  or  equipment  changes  that  occur  after  the  individual 
enters  the  IRR  can  quickly  negate  the  skill  of  a  technician  and  require 
retraining  on  new  equipment  before  assignment  to  a  unit.  Although  an 
electronic  repair  technician  would  remember  troubleshooting  procedures 
and  be  able  to  use  meters,  etc,  he  would  not  be  effective  in  trouble¬ 
shooting  new  electronic  systems  without  training  on  that  specific  equip¬ 
ment.  Similarly,  a  gunner  on  an  M-60  tank  could  not  be  a  gunner  on  a 
new  XM-1  tank  without  retraining.  Thus,  the  IRR  manager  must  be  aware 
of  changes  in  equipment  that  will  require  retraining  of  individuals  in 
selected  skills  and  establish  refresher  training  policies  accordingly. 

Service  Efforts 

As  discussed  previously,  each  Service  has  identified  the  need  to 
quantify  the  rate  of  skill  decay  for  members  of  the  IRR  and  other  groups 
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of  individuals  not  actively  participating  in  military  training.  However, 
given  the  number  of  skills  involved  and  the  research  effort  required  to 
determine  skill  deterioration  rates,  none  of  the  Services  has  undertaken 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  its  many  skills.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  have  begun  to  work  on  the  problem. 

The  Army’s  effort  began  in  August  1979  when  the  Reserve  Components 
Coordination  Council  tasked  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans  (ODCSOPS)  to  develop  a  premobilization  training 
concept  for  members  of  the  IRR.  ODCSOPS  later  tasked  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  to: 

•  Develop  a  system  for  predicting  skill  deterioration 

•  Recommend  the  frequency,  type,  and  length  of  refresher 
training  or  retraining  by  skill  level  for  members  of 
the  IRR  and  INC 

•  Provide  prioritized  wartime  critical  task  listings  by 
MOS/skill  level  for  those  tasks  taught  at  TRADOC  schools 
and  training  centers 

TRADOC  has  undertaken  the  tasks  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Research  Institute,  has  begun  to  develop  a  system  for  predicting  skill 
deterioration.  TRADOC  estimates  that  a  rough  prediction  model  will  be 
complete  in  October  1981  and  that  validation  will  be  initiated  during 
the  first  quarter  of  FY  1982.  TRADOC  reports,  however,  that  the  utility 
of  the  model  may  be  questionable  because  of  the  countless  human  variables 
involved.  Recommendations  on  refresher  training  will  be  determined 
after  the  skill  deterioration  model  has  been  completed. 

TRADOC  is  currently  developing  wartime  critical  task  listings  for 
enlisted  initial  entry  training  programs.  These  listings,  in  the  form 
of  mobilization  programs  of  instruction  (POI)  for  each  skill,  will  provide 
a  basis  for  establishing  postmobilization  training  programs  and  workload. 
TRADOC  estimates  that  the  mobilization  POIs  will  be  complete  by  30  Sep¬ 
tember  1981.  For  NCO  and  officer  skills,  mobilization  POIs  will  be 
developed  in  FY  1982. 
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The  Air  Force  effort  differs  from  that  of  the  Army.  The  effort  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  Wartime  Manpower  and  Personnel  Readiness 
Team  (AFWMPRT) .  This  agency  is  responsible  for  determining  both  the  war¬ 
time  manpower  requirements  and  the  available  supply  of  personnel  to  meet 
those  requirements.  As  such,  AFWMPRT  is  concerned  with  the  mobilization 
potential  of  pretrained  individuals  and  is  working  to  determine  the  rate 
and  extent  of  skill  decay  following  release  of  the  individual  from  active 
duty. 


AFWMPRT  initiated  the  effort  with  a  literature  search,  the  results 
of  which  were  provided  to  the  GRC  study  team.  Finding  no  previous  re¬ 
search  that  was  directly  applicable  to  the  IRR/retiree  skill  decay  problem, 
AFWMPRT  initiated  an  in-house  effort  to  estimate  skill  decay  rates.  Func¬ 
tional  managers  on  the  Air  Staff  were  asked  to  estimate  skill  decay  rates 
for  the  Air  Force  Specialty  Codes  (AFSCs)  under  their  cognizance.  The 
managers  provided  estimates  of  the  length  of  time  an  individual  could 
remain  inactive  and  return  to  duty  without  undergoing  formal  retraining 
or  refresher  training.  They  also  provided  estimates  of  the  length  of 
refresher  training  or  on-the-job  training  required  to  restore  the  original 
level  of  proficiency. 

AFWMPRT  reviewed  the  results  of  the  initial  replies  and  found,  not 
surprisingly,  a  wide  variation  among  the  estimates  of  individual  managers. 
The  results  were  tabulated  and  returned  to  the  functional  managers  who 
were  requested  to  review  and  revise  their  estimates  as  necessary.  Tabu¬ 
lation  and  analysis  of  this  review  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  revised  estimates  of  skill  decay  rates  should  reflect  a  greater 
degree  of  consistency  and  will  be  used  by  AFWMPRT  to  determine  the  mobili¬ 
zation  potential  of  individual  members  of  the  IRR  and  retirees.  Based 
on  this  assessment  and  the  pretrained  wartime  manpower  requirement,  the 
Air  Force  will  then  take  appropriate  actions  for  the  peacetime  manage¬ 
ment  and  mobilization  utilization  of  the  IRR  and  retirees. 
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There  are  great  difficulties  associated  with  in-depth  research  into 
skills  deterioration.  It  appears  that  the  best  approach  to  resolving  the 
refresher  training  policy  problem  would  be  for  each  Service  to  undertake 
two  separate,  but  related  efforts.  First,  the  Services  should  make  sub¬ 
jective  estimates  of  skill  deterioration  rates  along  the  line  of  the 
present  Air  Force  approach.  This  should  provide  usable  results  in  a 
relatively  short  period  and  enable  the  Services  to  include  refresher 
training  considerations  in  their  mobilization  planning  over  the  near  term. 

Second,  the  Services  should  conduct  scientific  research  into  the 
deterioration  rates  of  selected  skills.  Although  this  effort  should  begin 
concurrently  with  the  first,  it  would  be  a  long-term  project  that  would 
permit  the  future  refinement  of  the  subjective  estimates.  The  efforts 
of  the  Services  should  be  coordinated  to  avoid  duplication  and  the 
results  of  the  research  should  be  shared  by  all  Services. 


Subjective  Estimates 

The  actual  process  for  making  subjective  estimates  of  skill  decay 
rates  will  vary  by  Service  according  to  skill  and  grade  structure.  Service 
training  philosophy,  mobilization  manpower  supply,  etc.  However,  it  is 
anticipated  that  each  Service  would  form  one  or  more  teams  that  would 
be  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  mobilization  process  and  the  refresher 
training  problem.  The  teams  would  then  visit  the  functional managers 

k 
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and  persons  in  the  training  establishment  to  determine  the  rate  of  skill 
decay  and  the  type  and  length  of  training  necessary  to  restore  the  skills. 
By  making  visits  rather  than  mailing  questionnaires,  the  teams  can  ensure 
that  the  functional  managers  and  trainers  give  adequate  consideration  to 
such  factors  as: 

•  Type  of  skill  (continuous,  procedural) 

•  Effects  of  related  civilian  employment  on  skill  decay 

•  Technical  content  of  the  job 

•  Supervisory  responsibilities 

•  Equipment/ technology  changes 


During  the  visits,  the  teams  could  also  explore  concepts  for  con¬ 
ducting  peacetime  refresher  training,  looking  for  innovative  ways  to 
maintain  proficiency  for  each  skill  without  the  need  for  attending  lengthy 
periods  of  refresher  training.  Weekend  seminars,  self-study  programs, 
monetary  rewards,  etc.  should  be  considered  for  individuals  with  skills 
critical  to  mobilization. 

The  team  should  exercise  caution  in  the  determination  of  peacetime 
refresher  training  programs  for  each  skill.  In  the  past,  some  of  the 
Services  have  considered  that  a  member  of  the  IRR  who  attended  2  weeks 
of  training  with  a  unit  had  received  skill  training  and  considered  the 
individual  to  be  requalified  in  his  specialty.  In  many  cases,  the  IRR 
member  simply  participated  in  unit  activities  for  2  weeks  and  received 
little  refresher  training  in  his  particular  skill.  While  this  "regreen- 
ing/rebluing"  is  beneficial,  skill  training  conducted  incidental  to  unit 
activities  does  not  necessarily  requalify  an  individual  in  his  skill. 
Peacetime  skill  refresher  training  programs  should  be  structured  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  critical  tasks  and  to  measure  the  proficiency  of  the 
individual  at  the  conclusion  of  the  training. 

Scientific  Research 

In  addition  to  making  subjective  estimates  of  skill  decay  as 
described  above,  the  Services  should  also  undertake  scientific  research 
to  make  more  precise  estimates  of  skill  decay  rates.  Given  the  complexity 
and  cost  of  such  research,  the  effort  should  be  restricted  to  selected 
skills  that  are  critical  to  mobilization.  The  efforts  of  the  Services 
should  be  coordinated  to  avoid  duplication  and  results  of  the  research 
should  be  provided  to  all  Services. 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  research  effort  would  be  undertaken  as 
follows : 

•  Select  skills  (and  grade  levels)  critical  to  mobilization 
that  are  likely  to  be  in  short  supply. 


•  Identify  tasks  for  each  skill/grade  combination  that  are 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  job  under  wartime 
conditions. 

•  Devise  testing  procedures  that  will  measure  performance 
level  for  critical  tasks  before  release  from  active  duty 
or  the  Selected  Reserve  and  at  subsequent  points  in  time 
(incentives  may  be  required  to  obtain  volunteers  from 
members  of  the  IRR). 

The  skills  selected  for  testing  should  cover  a  wide  range  of  combat 
and  support  skills  and  include  high  density,  relatively  low  skill  levels 
such  as  Infantryman  as  well  as  low  density,  high  skill  levels  such  as 
electronic  systems  maintenance  personnel. 

Careful  coordination  of  the  Service  research  plans  should  ensure 
that  the  efforts  are  mutually  supporting  and  not  duplicative.  For  example, 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  might  undertake  research  into  the  skills 
of  high  performance  aircraft  pilots.  The  research  of  each  could  emphasize 
different  areas  such  as  tactics  and  the  employment  of  weapon  systems 
versus  aircraft  maneuver  and  landing  procedures.  Similarly,  complementary 
research  efforts  could  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
Infantry  skills. 

Scientific  research  efforts  will  be  time-consuming  and  the  first 
results  would  become  available  long  after  the  completion  of  the  subjective 
estimates.  Thus,  the  scientific  research  would  provide  the  basis  for  the 
refinement  of  subjective  estimates  over  the  longer  term. 

REFRESHER  TRAINING  POLICY 

The  quantification  of  skill  deterioration  rates  described  above 
should  enable  the  Services  to  estimate  for  each  skill  and  grade  level  the 
time  after  last  qualification  that  the  individual  remains  fully  qualified 
or  marginally  qualified  for  assignment  upon  mobilization.  Figure  6.2 
depicts  a  hypotentical  situation  for  any  skill  and  grade  level. 


Proficiency 

Level 


Figure  6.2  Proficiency  Versus  Time 

Figure  6.2  shows  that  the  average  individual  holding  this  skill  and 
grade  would  remain  qualified  for  assignment  without  refresher  training 
until  time  t^.  Between  times  t^  and  t2  he  would  be  marginally  qualified 
which  means  that  the  individual  should  have  refresher  training  before 
joining  a  unit  but  could  be  assigned  without  training  under  emergency 
conditions.  After  time  the  individual  must  receive  refresher  training 
before  assignment. 

Following  the  determination  of  times  t^  and  for  each  skill  and 
grade  level,  it  is  then  possible  to  establish  a  profile  of  pretrained 
individuals  according  to  their  level  of  qualification.  The  profile  can 
then  be  compared  to  the  time-phased  wartime  requirement  for  that  skill 
and  grade  and  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  refresher  training  policy 
for  any  skill  and  grade. 

The  skill  refresher  training  policy  for  each  skill  and  grade  depends 
on  many  factors: 

•  Available  supply 

•  Urgency  of  demand 

•  Amount  of  training 

•  Changes  in  technology 
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The  most  important  determinant  is  the  available  supply  of  qualified 
individuals  to  meet  the  demand  to  fill  immediate  or  early  deploying  units. 
If  the  projected  number  of  fully  qualified  individuals  in  that  skill  and 
grade  meets  the  projected  demand  for  early  fillers,  then  no  skill  refresher 
training  is  required  in  peacetime.  If  the  available  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand,  then  peacetime  skill  refresher  training  should  be  provided  iJF 
the  supply  can  be  improved  by  overcoming  the  effects  of  skill  decay. 

That  is,  refresher  training  should  be  used  to  move  marginally  qualified 
and  unqualified  individuals  to  the  "qualified"  category. 

Stated  differently,  it  makes  sense  to  provide  peacetime  skill  re¬ 
fresher  training  for  individuals  whose  skills  have  decayed  and  who  are 
needed  early  in  mobilization.  If  they  require  refresher  training  and 
are  not  needed  early  in  mobilization,  then  there  will  be  time  for  post¬ 
mobilization  refresher  training  which  would  be  more  cost-effective.  Thus, 
in  order  to  establish  a  rational  peacetime  refresher  training  policy,  the 
Services  must  not  only  estimate  skill  decay  to  determine  the  number  of 
readily  available  personnel,  but  they  must  also  establish  time-phased 
requirements  for  each  skill  and  grade  to  quantify  the  demand. 

Peacetime  refresher  training  policy  must  also  consider  the  amount 
of  training  required  to  maintain  full  qualification.  For  some  skills, 
such  as  pilots  of  tactical  aircraft,  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain 
adequate  skill  proficiency  without  being  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Training  requirements  for  other  skills  such  as  avionics  repair¬ 
man  may  be  less  rigorous,  but  still  require  a  lengthy  period  of  annual 
training  to  maintain  adequate  proficiency.  For  common  skills,  such  as 
truck  driver,  skill  refresher  training  may  not  be  required  at  all. 

Changes  in  technology  and  equipment  can  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
available  supply  of  pretrained  individuals  in  a  given  skill.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  model  of  tank  or  aircraft  affects  the  qualification  level 
of  both  operations  and  maintenance  personnel.  In  order  to  be  mobilization 
assets,  individuals  who  were  trained  on  the  older  model  must  be  retrained 
on  the  new  equipment  if  a  complete  replacement  of  equipment  has  occurred 


at  the  time  of  mobilization.  In  order  to  take  this  into  account,  IRR 
personnel  managers  must  be  aware  of  the  rate  of  equipment  change  and  be 
able  to  identify,  through  personnel  records,  the  equipment  qualification 
of  each  individual.  Service  IRR  automated  personnel  files  should  be  up¬ 
graded  as  necessary  to  accommodate  this  requirement. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  refresher  training  policy  ignores  one 
important  aspect — that  of  general  military  training  which  was  previously 
referred  to  as  "regreening"  or  "rebluing."  Maintaining  an  association 
with  the  military  by  periodic  tours  of  active  duty  would  provide  two 
important  benefits  to  an  individual: 

•  Refresh  general  military  skills  such  as  familiarity  with 
weapons,  other  military  equipment,  and  unit  operating 
procedures. 

•  Reacquaint  the  individual  with  Service  traditions,  wear 
of  the  uniform,  etc.  which  should  make  the  individual 

a  better  mobilization  asset. 

However,  general  military  training  should  be  recognized  as  such 
and  not  considered  as  skill  refresher  training  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  specific  skill  qualification  training  with  recertification  by  the 
administering  unit. 

SUMMARY 

In  summation,  the  Services  should  undertake  steps  that  will  allow 
them  to  establish  meaningful  peacetime  and  postmobilization  refresher 
training  programs  for  pretrained  individuals.  The  training  programs 
should  reflect: 

•  Time-phased  mobilization  manpower  requirements. 

•  The  rate  of  skill  decay  which  determines  the  available 
supply  of  pretrained  individuals. 

9  The  amount  of  training  required  to  maintain  proficiency. 

•  Changes  in  technology  or  equipment. 

•  The  need  for  general  military  refresher  training. 


SECTION  7 


TRANSFER  PROCEDURES  FROM  THE  ACTIVE  FORCES 
AND  SELECTED  RESERVE  TO  THE  IRR 


INTRODUCTION 

The  IRR  of  each  Military  Service  consists  primarily  of  individuals 
who  have  completed  their  contractual  period  of  service  in  either  the  active 
force  or  the  Selected  Reserve  and  have  subsequently  been  transferred  to 
the  IRR  to  complete  their  statutory  military  service  obligation  (MSO). 

The  vast  majority  of  enlisted  personnel  are  members  of  the  IRR  only  to 
serve  out  the  statutory  (6  year)  MSO  that  they  incurred  upon  their  initial 
enlistment. 

Recent  management  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Military 
Services  to  improve  the  viability  of  the  IRR  as  a  mobilization  asset. 
Personnel  management  systems  are  being  developed  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  IRR  members  to  encourage  their  retention  following 
expiration  of  their  MSO  and  to  solicit  volunteers  to  participate  in 
training  activities. 

Many  IRR  members  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  their  vulnerability  to 
recall  to  active  duty  upon  mobilization,  their  requirement  to  keep  their 
Military  Service  informed  of  their  current  address,  and  the  need  to  main¬ 
tain  their  military  uniforms  while  members  of  the  IRR.  This  general  lack 
of  knowledge  reduces  the  viability  of  the  IRR  as  a  mobilization  asset. 

The  problem  described  above  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  insufficient 
information  given  to  the  individual  at  the  time  of  release  from  active 
duty  or  the  Selected  Reserve.  Although  the  individual  may  be  told  that 
he  or  she  is  being  separated  from  active  duty  and  transferred  to  the  IRR, 
the  process  is  often  considered  to  be  a  discharge  from  military  service, 
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a  step  that  the  individual  may  believe  severs  all  further  ties  with  the 
military  except  for  a  "paper"  assignment  to  the  "inactive  Reserve." 

This  misconception  further  reduces  the  individual's  responsiveness  to 
future  participation  in  military  activities. 

This  section  reports  on  a  survey  conducted  by  the  GRC  study  team 
of  the  outprocessing  procedures  used  by  each  Military  Service  and  discusses 
the  associated  retention  procedures  employed  to  encourage  individuals  to 
reenlist  or  extend  their  term  of  active  or  Selected  Reserve  service. 

Policy  and  procedure  changes  are  recommended  as  appropriate.  Although 
the  recommendations  are  directed  toward  the  enlisted  force,  they  may  apply 
to  officers  as  well. 

Before  describing  outprocessing  procedures,  it  will  be  useful  to 
discuss  in  general  terms  the  process  by  which  individuals  are  released 
from  active  duty  or  the  Selected  Reserve  at  the  expiration  of  their 
period  of  enlistment  (or  earlier,  under  special  circumstances). 

Release  From  Active  Duty 

The  release  of  individuals  from  active  duty  requires  the  execution 
of  two  sets  of  procedures — outprocessing  and  recruiting/retention.  Al¬ 
though  the  two  sets  of  procedures  have  opposite  goals,  that  is,  separating 
versus  retaining  an  individual,  the  procedures  should  be  closely  coordinated 
in  actual  practice.  If  an  individual  does  not  choose  to  reenlist  and 
remain  on  active  duty,  then  he  or  she  must  be  separated  from  active  service 
at  the  expiration  of  the  active  term  of  service  (ETS) . 

Although  each  Military  Service  has  unique  procedures  for  releasing 
enlisted  personnel  at  the  expiration  of  the  active  portion  of  their  en¬ 
listment,  most  follow  the  same  general  pattern. 

•  If  the  individual  is  qualified  for  reenlistment,  he  or 
she  is  interviewed  by  the  commander  and/or  a  career 
counselor  to  encourage  reenlistment  and  continued  service 
in  the  active  force.  This  generally  occurs  2  to  4  months 
before  ETS. 


•  If  an  individual  in  the  active  force  declares  an  intention 
not  to  reenlist,  the  individual  is  referred  to  a  reserve 
recruiter/career  counselor  who  attempts  to  sell  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  Selected  Reserve  unit  following  release  from 
active  duty. 

•  If  the  individual  elects  not  to  reenlist  for  either  the 
active  force  or  the  Selected  Reserve  but  has  a  remaining 
MSO,  he  or  she  is  automatically  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

•  If  the  individual  does  not  desire  to  join  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  has  no  remaining  period  to  serve  on  his  MSO, 
the  recruiter  then  attempts  to  interest  the  individual  in 
reenlisting  in  the  IRR  under  the  recently  enacted  bonus 
program. 

•  This  process  is  described  graphically  in  Figure  7.1 

These  recruiting  and  retention  steps  are  closely  integrated  with 
the  outprocessing  procedure.  All  individuals  who  intend  not  to  reenlist 
in  the  active  Military  Service  are  given  a  series  of  briefings  prepara¬ 
tory  to  their  release  or  separation  from  active  duty.  The  briefings 
cover  Veterans  Administration  benefits,  education  programs,  employment 
opportunities,  financial  matters,  reserve  participation,  etc.  The 
briefings,  which  together  may  fill  a  morning  or  afternoon,  are  presented 
periodically  (usually  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly)  and  attendance  is 
mandatory  for  members  approaching  ETS.  Personnel  may  attend  the  briefings 
as  much  as  three  months  prior  to  ETS. 

As  part  of  the  separation  process,  each  person  who  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  IRR  should  be  informed  about  service  in  the  IRR  including 
the  conditions  under  which  the  individual  may  be  recalled,  the  require¬ 
ment  for  reporting  current  address,  and  the  requirement  to  maintain 
military  uniforms.  Visits  to  the  Military  Services,  however,  show  that 
the  separation  briefings  are  ineffective  In  this  regard. 
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The  study  team  determined  practices  in  reenlistment  recruiting  and 
outprocessing  by  reviewing  regulations  at  the  Military  Service  Headquarters 
level  and  observing  the  procedures  used  in  the  field.  Study  resources 
did  not  permit  the  study  team  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  instal¬ 
lations  of  each  Military  Service.  However,  the  study  team  visited  a 
small  number  of  active  installations  and  Selected  Reserve  units  in  each 
Military  Service  (Appendix  A)  which  revealed  the  way  policies  are  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  field.  The  visits  also  permitted  the  identification  of 
policy  and  procedure  problems  related  to  recruiting  and  outprocessing 
activities . 

ARMY  PROCEDURES 

Army  outprocessing  begins  at  the  unit  level.  Units  identify  indi¬ 
viduals  approaching  ETS,  prepare  personnel  and  financial  records  for 
separation,  and  issue  orders  transferring  the  individuals  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  transfer  point  (STP)  for  final  outprocessing  and  separation  from 
active  service.  STPs,  which  are  established  on  all  major  installations, 
are  small  detachments  that  are  responsible  for  the  administrative  pro¬ 
cessing  of  all  individuals  separating  from  active  duty  at  the  installation. 
Overseas  personnel  are  returned  to  a  CONUS  STP  for  final  outprocessing. 

STP  personnel  schedule  and  conduct  the  orientation  briefings  described 
previously,  prepare  separation  papers  (for  example,  separation  or  dis¬ 
charge  orders;  DD  Form  214,  Report  of  Separation  From  Active  Duty), 
arrange  for  final  pay,  and  transfer  personnel  and  health  records  to  the 
appropriate  agency  following  separation. 

The  Army  requires  that  all  individuals  leaving  active  duty  who 
have  a  remaining  service  obligation  be  given  a  preseparation  briefing 
on  the  Army  Reserve/Guard.  AR  635-10,  Processing  Personnel  For  Separa¬ 
tion,  requires  that  such  members  be  briefed  on  the  structure  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  the  meaning  of  the  service  obligation  including  vulnerability 
to  recall,  the  requirement  to  retain  uniforms  in  serviceable  condition, 
and  the  necessity  to  inform  RCPAC  of  their  current  address.  The  regula¬ 
tion  recommends  that  an  in-service  recruiter  present  the  briefing  if 
available.  AR  635-10  also  prescribes  that  a  reserve  (red)  ID  card  be 
issued  to  each  member  transferred  to  the  IRR  from  active  duty. 


The  guard  and  reserve  briefings,  which  were  presented  by  the 
resident  in-service  recruiter  (ISR)  at  the  installations  we  visited,  were 
primarily  oriented  toward  recruiting  for  the  Selected  Reserve.  Although 
some  information  was  given  about  the  remaining  service  obligation,  the 
study  team  found  it  to  be  incomplete.  The  importance  of  the  IRR,  condi¬ 
tions  for  recall,  and  uniform  and  address  requirements  were  not  sufficiently 
discussed  at  the  installations  visited.  Attendance  at  the  briefings  is 
mandatory  and  individuals  cannot  be  separated  if  they  have  not  attended 
(a  sign-in  sheet  is  maintained  by  STP  personnel).  However,  in  one  case 
we  observed,  35-40%  of  the  attendees  did  not  return  following  the  mid¬ 
morning  break.  Therefore,  they  missed  the  remainder  of  the  briefings, 
including  that  of  the  ISR  who  was  the  final  speaker. 

AR  635-10  provides  a  guard/reserve  handout  that  is  to  be  reproduced 
locally  and  given  to  members  who  have  remaining  service  obligations.  The 
handout  discusses  assignment  to  the  Annual  Training  and  Reinforcement 
control  groups  of  the  IRR  and  the  possibility  of  involuntary  recall  to 
active  duty  for  training  during  peacetime,  an  outmoded  policy  as  discussed 
below.  The  handout  is  written  largely  in  legal  terms  that  will  tend  to 
confuse  a  member  leaving  active  duty.  It  was  distributed  at  only  one  of 
the  three  outprocessing  briefings  attended  by  the  study  team.  The  Army 
is  updating  its  outprocessing  procedures  and  revising  the  handout,  but 
the  proposed  new  handout  still  lacks  adequate  information  about  the  IRR. 

At  some  outprocessing  briefings  the  study  team  attended,  RCPAC 
Pamphlet  140-5,  Information  Pamphlet  for  the  Career  Development  of  En¬ 
listed  Members  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve,  was  either  distributed 
or  offered  to  interested  separatees  (none  seemed  interested).  The 
pamphlet  explains  that  RCPAC  assigns  members  to  control  groups  based  on 
whether  the  member  can  be  required  to  attend  annual  training  (Annual 
Training  Control  Group),  or  not  (Reinforcement  Control  Group).  Separatees 
who  served  less  than  33  months  of  active  duty  are  assigned  to  the  Annual 
Training  Control  Group  even  though  Congress  no  longer  provides  funds  for 
mandatory  annual  training.  Furthermore,  since  the  cessation  of  the 
draft,  the  Annual  Training  Control  Group  has  been  depleted  and  now  consists 
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only  of  obligors  who  do  not  complete  first  term  enlistments.  Discussing 
assignment  to  control  groups  confuses  the  separatee  because  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  groups  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned. 

RCPAC  Pamphlet  140-5  provides  only  limited  information  about  address 
changes,  recall  requirements,  uniform  requirements,  training,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  since  this  is  not  its  principal  focus,  the  pamphlet  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  primary  source  of  IRR  information  for  members  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  active  duty. 

RCPAC  Pamphlet  140-5  could  be  useful  to  military  service  members 
after  their  return  to  civilian  life.  Distribution  of  the  pamphlet  before 
release  from  active  duty,  however,  will  not  guarantee  that  the  pamphlet 
will  get  home  with  the  individual. 

The  Army  is  beginning  to  issue  reserve  ID  cards  to  members  trans¬ 
ferring  from  active  duty  to  the  IRR,  but  not  all  installations  are  now 
issuing  the  cards.  Issuance  at  the  STP  is  feasible  for  personnel  on 
CONUS  installations,  but  not  for  STPs  such  as  Ft.  Dix  that  process  large 
numbers  of  overseas  returnees.  These  STPs  have  a  heavy  daily  workload 
and  would  require  additional  resources  (for  example,  at  least  3  civilian 
positions  at  Ft.  Dix)  to  issue  reserve  ID  cards.  The  Army  plans  to  require 
that  the  separatee's  military  personnel  office  issue  reserve  ID  cards 
before  the  individual  is  transferred  to  the  STP  for  final  outprocessing. 

Army  regulations  encourage  that  separatees  take  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  but  allow  members  to  waive  the  requirement  in  most  cases.  During 
the  outprocessing  briefing,  separatees  are  encouraged  to  take  a  physical 
examination  on  the  basis  that  it  will  be  much  easier  to  process  future 
claims  for  disability  benefits.  One  speaker  pointed  out  that  a  medical 
exam  costs  $25  to  $50  in  the  private  sector  and  separatees  should  take 
advantage  of  a  "freebie"  physical  before  their  ETS  date.  However,  none 
of  the  speakers  mentioned  that  IRR  members  are  required  by  law  to  have 
a  current  (within  4  years)  physical  examination,  a  requirement  that  could 
be  fulfilled  by  taking  a  separation  physical  exam.  Thus,  many  individuals 
enter  the  IRR  needing  physical  examinations.  It  appears  that  this  require¬ 
ment  should  be  reviewed  and  either  rescinded  or  enforced. 
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Visits  to  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  revealed 
that  there  is  little  cognizance  of  IRR  requirements  among  the  Army's 
Selected  Reserve  components.  Members  transferring  from  the  Selected 
Reserve  to  the  IRR  are  not  briefed  on  any  aspect  of  the  IRR  or  the 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  IRR.  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  units  require  all  separatees  to  turn  in  their 
reserve  ID  cards,  even  those  transferring  to  the  IRR  or  the  Inactive 
National  Guard  (ING) .  The  study  team  found  no  guard/reserve  regulations 
to  the  contrary.  Army  National  Guard  units  require  that  separating  mem¬ 
bers  turn  in  all  uniforms  (except  personal  items  such  as  footwear)  regard¬ 
less  of  continued  service  in  the  IRR  or  ING. 

Discussions  between  the  study  team  and  members  of  the  active  Army 
and  Selected  Reserve  revealed  a  basic  flaw  that  inhibits  effective  prepa¬ 
ration  of  separatees  for  IRR  service.  Army  personnel,  both  active  and 
reserve,  are  largely  unaware  of  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  IRR 
and  many  do  not  know  the  term  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  Is  an  impediment  because  service  members  who  do  not  know  about 
the  IRR  cannot  intelligently  brief  separatees  about  the  IRR.  Members 
unfamiliar  with  the  IRR  program  seek  to  avoid  the  subject  and  when  they 
do  discuss  it,  use  imprecise  terms  such  as  inactive  Reserve.  The  overall 
lack  of  knowledge  among  active  and  reserve  members  about  the  IRR  and  its 
wartime  role  in  the  nation's  defense  works  counter  to  efforts  to  improve 
the  viability  of  the  IRR  as  a  mobilization  asset. 

The  Army  is  aware  that  separating  members  lack  necessary  knowledge 
about  the  IRR  and  is  currently  testing  two  methods  of  improving  the 
separation  process.  The  test  is  being  conducted  at  three  groups  of  In¬ 
stallations.  At  the  first  group,  IRR  enlisted  personnel  managers  will 
be  added  to  installation  staffs  to  handle  recruiting  under  the  IRR  bonus 
program  and  to  provide  briefings  on  the  IRR.  At  the  second  group,  RCPAC 
will  provide  additional  training  for  ISRs  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
the  IRR.  The  third  group  of  installations  will  serve  as  a  control  group. 
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The  test  began  1  June  and  will  continue  for  6  months.  It  will 
measure  the  IRR  knowledge  imparted  by  the  two  groups  of  briefers/recruiters 
(and  a  third  control  group)  and  also  determine  if  there  are  differences 
in  members'  attitudes  on  training  participation.  Information  on  the  IRR 
will  be  disseminated  to  separatees  by  means  of  live  briefings  chat  will 
include  neither  new  handouts  nor  new  video  presentations.  In  addition, 
a  work  sample/ time  survey  of  ISR  activities  will  also  be  conducted  during 
the  test.  The  purpose  of  the  work  sample/ time  survey  is  to  determine  the 
level  of  ISR  and  ISR  support  resources  required  to  achieve  RCPAC's  goals 
during  separation  procedures.  The  results  of  the  test  should  be  available 
early  in  1982. 

AR  601-280,  Army  Reenlistment  Program,  provides  for  a  series  of 
reenlistment  interviews  that  are  coordinated  with  the  outprocessing 
system.  As  individuals  approach  their  ETS  date,  they  are  counseled  on 
reenlistment  in  the  active  force,  first  by  unit  personnel  and  then  by 
the  installation  reenlistment  NCO.  If  these  efforts  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  by  about  60  days  before  ETS,  the  individual  is  referred  to  the 
local  ISR  who  attempts  to  reenlist  him  or  her  into  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  ISR  conducts  a  personal  interview  and  explains  the  advantages  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and  offers  to  obtain  a  specific  unit 
assignment  for  the  individual.  Personnel  who  accept  assignment  to  an 
Army  Reserve  unit  are  reenlisted  effective  the  day  following  separation 
from  active  duty.  Individuals  desiring  a  National  Guard  assignment  are 
placed  in  the  IRR  and  referred  to  the  National  Guard  unit  for  subsequent 
enlistment  under  applicable  state  regulations. 

For  those  who  refuse  to  remain  in  either  the  active  Army  or  the 
Selected  Reserve,  the  ISR  may  briefly  discuss  the  IRR  and  offer  to  sell 
reenlistment  under  the  IRR  bonus  program  if  the  individual  has  no  remain¬ 
ing  service  obligation  and  is  otherwise  eligible.  Thus,  the  reenlistment 
chain  operates  in  the  correct  order,  that  is,  active  -  Selected  Reserve  - 
IRR. 
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Study  team  site  visits  indicate  that  although  local  procedures  vary 
in  some  details,  the  reenlistment  procedures  prescribed  by  AR  601-280  are 
followed  in  the  field.  Some  installations  have  worked  out  positive  re¬ 
ferral  systems  which  incorporate  feedback  to  the  member's  unit  reenlistment 
NCO.  Together,  the  positive  referral  systems  and  the  outprocessing  brief¬ 
ings  ensure  that  separatees  see  an  ISR  at  least  once  prior  to  their  sepa¬ 
ration.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  ISRs  make  little  effort  to  sell  the 
IRR  reenlistment  bonus  plan  to  separatees.  Factors  which  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  the  ISR's  indifference  to  the  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  plan 
are: 

•  The  ISR  is  primarily  a  recruiter  for  the  Selected 
Reserve.  ISR  results  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
enlistments  into  Army  Reserve  units  or  referrals  to 
the  National  Guard.  No  credit  is  given  for  IRR  re- 
enlistments. 

•  The  ISR  does  not  understand  the  importance  of  the  IRR 
to  the  Army's  mobilization  capability. 

•  Not  all  ISRs  understand  the  details  of  the  IRR  bonus 
program.  One  Incorrectly  explained  to  separatees  that 
IRR  bonus  recipients  were  obligated  to  attend  2  weeks 
of  training  annually. 

•  In  some  cases,  the  ISRs  have  insufficient  clerical 
support  to  implement  the  IRR  bonus  program.  This  is 
particularly  true  at  Ft.  Dix  where  there  are  2  ISRs 
serving  without  clerical  support.  The  time  available 
for  outprocessing  individuals  returning  from  overseas 
is  very  limited  (0700  to  1600)  and  the  ISRs  do  not 
have  time  or  clerical  support  to  process  IRR  reenlist¬ 
ments  under  the  bonus  program. 

In  summation,  the  study  team  found  the  Army  outprocessing  briefings 
provide  little  useful  information  about  the  IRR.  Although  most  separatees 
are  aware  of  their  6-year  MSO,  separations  processing  does  little  to 
prepare  the  individual  for  IRR  membership.  This  problem  could  be 
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ameliorated  by  the  distribution  of  written  information  explaining  IRR 
obligations  to  members  being  transferred  to  the  IRR.  However,  existing 
handouts  and  pamphlets  used  for  this  purpose  are  not  adequate.  A  new 
handout,  reinforced  by  improved  outprocessing  briefings,  should  include 
information  on: 

•  The  importance  of  the  IRR  to  mobilization 

•  Vulnerability  to  recall 

•  Duties  of  the  individual  concerning  maintaining  uniforms 
and  current  address 

•  Available  services  and  opportunities  for  further 
training  and  participation  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Reserve 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Army  is  beginning  to  issue  reserve  ID 
cards  and  is  testing  new  methods  to  improve  separatees’  knowledge  of 
the  IRR. 

The  Army's  active  and  Selected  Reserve  retention  processes  are 
thoroughly  integrated  and  emphasize  a  positive  recruiting  referral  chain. 
The  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  plan  has  been  implemented  but  is  not  being 
actively  marketed.  This  is  not  surprising  since  IRR  reenlistments  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  ISR  who  has  no  incentive  to  sell  the  program. 

NAVY  PROCEDURES 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BUPERS)  Manual  provides  that  when 
a  Navy  member  serves  in  a  unit  that  has  facilities  for  the  administration 
of  service  records,  effecting  payments,  and  conducting  separation  physical 
exams,  the  member  will  normally  be  separated  by  that  unit.  In  units  which 
do  not  have  the  requisite  facilities  to  perform  separations,  individuals 
are  transferred  to  a  separation  center  for  outprocessing.  Separation 
centers  are  activities  which  have  been  established  at  major  Naval  instal¬ 
lations  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  outprocessing  separatees  from 
such  units. 
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The  BUPERS  Manual  prohibits  the  separation  of  individuals  outside 
of  the  CONUS  and  Hawaii.  This  complicates  matters  for  units  that  are 
deploying  with  individuals  whose  enlistment  will  expire  during  the  deploy¬ 
ment.  Such  individuals  must  either  be  left  behind,  separated  ahead  of 
their  expiration  of  active  service  (EOAS)  date,  or  transported  back  to 
a  separations  center  for  outprocessing.  In  any  case,  the  unit  which  is 
loosing  the  individual  completes  most  of  the  separation  processing  before 
the  individual  departs  the  unit. 

At  one  time,  each  Navy  unit  was  responsible  for  maintaining  its  own 
personnel  records  and  performing  most  aspects  of  personnel  administration. 
However,  in  a  move  to  increase  efficiency,  the  Navy  has  consolidated 
personnel  functions  for  shore  based  activities  in  Personnel  Support  De¬ 
tachments  (PSD)  located  at  most  Navy  installations.  Thus,  PSDs  provide 
outprocessing  support  for  members  assigned  to  shore  based  activities. 

To  recap,  there  are  three  types  of  activities  which  separate  service 
members  in  the  Navy: 

•  Ships  of  sufficient  size  to  have  on-board  facilities 
required  to  perform  outprocessing  usually  perform 
separations  on-board. 

•  Separation  centers  outprocess  service  members  transferred 
from  deployed  ships  and  smaller  ships  which  are  in  port. 

•  PSDs  separate  service  members  who  are  attached  to  shore 
based  units. 

Steps  to  be  accomplished  during  outprocessing  are  described  in  the 
BUPERS  Manual  as  well  as  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual.  Thus,  even  though 
separation  activities  occur  in  several  different  types  of  units,  and  a 
large  absolute  number  of  units,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  tasks 
accomplished.  These  procedures  are  described  in  more  dr  tail  below. 


Administratively,  the  process  of  separating  members  from  active 
Navy  service  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Army  described  previously. 
Important  exceptions  are: 

•  Navy  members  must  take  a  physical  examination  if  they 
have  not  had  one  within  the  6  months  prior  to  separation. 

•  Reserve  ID  cards  are  issued  to  all  members  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  either  the  Selected  or  Individual  Ready 
Reserve . 

•  Navy  orders  transferring  the  member  to  the  IRR  include: 
address  update  requirements,  who  to  contact  for 
answers  to  reserve-related  questions,  an  explanation 
of  the  MSO,  conditions  of  recall,  and  uniform  reten¬ 
tion  requirements  (see  Appendix  H) . 

When  members  are  transferred  to  a  separation  center  for  outprocess- 
ing,  most  of  the  administrative  separations  tasks  should  be  performed 
by  the  member's  unit.  The  physical  exam  is  scheduled  by  the  member's 
unit  and  most  required  forms  are  prepared  in  advance  and  placed  loosely 
in  the  member' s  service  records  for  finalization  at  the  outprocessing 
site.  Members  are  transferred  to  the  separation  center  during  their 
final  week  of  active  duty  and  hand-carry  their  service  records  with  them. 
Since  the  member's  unit  prepared  most  forms  in  advance,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  at  the  separation  center  is  to  sign  documents,  close  the  member's 
service  record,  and  issue  final  payment.  The  member’s  service  record 
is  then  broken  down  and  shipped  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
(NRPC)  the  day  after  separation. 

The  BUPERS  Manual  requires  counseling  and  briefings  be  given 
separatees  to  prepare  them  for  the  transition  to  civilian  life.  Subjects 
such  as  veterans  benefits,  education  programs,  services  available  from 
local  agencies,  and  the  reserve  program  are  reviewed  with  members  before 
they  outprocess.  As  a  general  rule,  these  briefings  are  completed  while 
the  member  is  still  attached  to  his  unit.  Briefings  are  presented  on  a 
periodic  basis  at  central  sites  on  major  installations  and  on  some  large 
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ships.  The  briefings  are  also  presented  frequently  at  separation  centers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  conmanding  officers  and  career  counselors  to  ensure 
that  separatees  attend  one  of  the  briefings  before  their  EOAS  date.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  systematic  procedure  to  ensure  that  separatees  attend 
the  briefing  and  it  appears  that  only  about  half  of  all  separatees  receive 
the  briefing.  The  reserve  indoctrination  briefing,  discussed  in  more 
detail  below,  is  given  in  conjunction  with  this  briefing. 

In  the  event  members  are  separated  from  the  Selected  Reserve  with 
a  remaining  service  obligation,  reserve  career  counselors  brief  the  indi¬ 
vidual  regarding  his  or  her  IRR  obligation.  According  to  the  reserve 
career  counselor  interviewed  by  the  study  team,  the  individual  is  given 
a  complete  briefing  on  all  aspects  of  the  IRR. 

Regular  and  reserve  recruiting  functions  in  the  Navy  are  not  well 
integrated.  Although  the  Indoctrination  Team  refers  interested  active 
duty  members  to  a  reserve  recruiter,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  make 
the  contact  with  the  recruiter.  Otherwise,  the  individual  will  not  be 
contacted  by  a  reserve  recruiter  until  after  his  release  from  active  duty. 
The  recruiting  process  is  explained  in  more  detail  below. 

Unit  career  counselors  are  responsible  for  reenlistment  recruiting 
efforts  within  the  regular  Navy.  About  10  months  before  EOAS,  career 
counselors  hold  an  incentive  programs  interview  with  individuals  whose 
enlistment  is  expiring  to  explain  the  benefits  of  reenlistment  in  the 
regular  Navy.  If  the  service  member  does  not  reenlist,  a  preseparation 
interview  is  held  about  45  days  prior  to  the  member's  EOAS  date.  The 
purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  help  transition  the  member  to  civilian 
life  and  to  make  a  final  effort  to  reenlist  the  member.  The  career 
counselor's  handbook,  the  Retention  Team  Manual,  states  that  career 
counselors  should  explain  the  reserve  program  to  service  members  at  both 
the  incentive  programs  interview  and  the  preseparation  interview.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Retention  Team  Manual  gives  only  limited  guidance  about  the 
reserve  program.  IRR-related  information  is  sorely  lacking.  Further¬ 
more,  unit  career  counselors  are  evaluated  primarily  on  the  success  of 
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the  active  retention  program.  Since  individuals  who  join  the  Naval  Reserve 
cannot  also  reenlist  in  the  regular  Navy,  there  is  no  incentive  for  career 
counselors  to  give  a  favorable  presentation  of  the  Reserve  program. 

To  remedy  shortcomings  in  Reserve  couiiseling,  the  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  has  formulated  a  reserve  indoctrination  program.  Reserve 
Indoctrination  Teams  have  been  formed  to  present  a  briefing  designed 
specifically  to  give  information  about  the  Naval  Reserve  to  members  who 
indicate  they  will  not  reenlist  in  the  regular  Navy.  The  Indoctrination 
Team  briefing  covers  the  opportunities  available  through  affiliation  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  as  well  as  service  members'  obligation  to  serve  out 
their  MSOs  in  the  IRR.  Regarding  the  IRR  obligation  of  separating  mem¬ 
bers,  the  information  presented  in  the  briefing  is  excellent.  Members 
are  told  about  their  obligation;  what  uniforms  they  should  keep;  how,  and 
under  what  conditions  they  could  be  recalled;  why  they  are  responsible 
for  update  of  their  home  address;  and  who  to  contact  if  they  have  questions 
about  the  Ready  Reserve.  A  well  written  pamphlet,  the  Reserve  Indoctrina¬ 
tion  Guide,  is  also  distributed  to  members  attending  this  briefing.  It 
explains  the  reserve  program  and  reinforces  the  information  presented  at 
the  briefing. 

There  are  two  Naval  Reserve  Indoctrination  Teams,  one  located  on 
each  coast.  The  east  coast  team  has  positions  located  in  Jacksonville, 

FL;  Norfolk,  VA;  Philadelphia,  PA;  and  Washington,  D.C.  Although  team 
members  travel  to  other  areas  to  present  briefings,  coverage  is  considered 
to  be  inadequate  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  Newport,  RI  and  Groton,  CT 
area.  Charleston,  SC,  and  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  Operations  and  manning  of 
the  west  coast  Reserve  Indoctrination  Team  were  not  reviewed  during  this 
study.  Reserve  Indoctrination  Team  members  schedule  and  conduct  brief¬ 
ings  on  ships,  at  central  sites  on  major  installations,  and  at  separation 
centers,  throughout  their  geographic  regions. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reserve  Indoctrination  Team  is  not  able  to 
present  this  briefing  to  all  separatees  from  the  active  Navy.  In  addition 
to  the  program  of  geographic  coverage,  a  second  problem  is  the  apparent 
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resistance  to  having  a  reserve  indoctrination  program  presented  among 
members  of  the  active  Navy.  It  was  reported  that  some  commanding  officers 
do  not  allow  the  Indoctrination  Team  to  come  aboard  to  present  the  brief¬ 
ing  to  members  of  their  units  and  that  some  career  counselors  do  not 
schedule  members  to  attend  the  briefing.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  areas 
where  the  team  has  coverage,  only  about  85%  of  the  separating  personnel 
actually  attend  a  reserve  indoctrination  briefing.  Since  some  areas  have 
little  or  no  coverage,  it  appears  that  almost  half  the  Navy's  separatees 
do  not  receive  information  on  the  reserve  program. 

Except  for  the  reserve  briefings  described  above,  recruiting  for 
the  Selected  Naval  Reserve  is  completely  segregated  from  recruiting  for 
reenlistments  to  the  regular  Navy.  A  member  of  the  regular  Navy  will  be 
contacted  by  a  reserve  recruiter  (called  Canvasser/Recruiters  in  the 
Naval  Reserve)  before  separation  only  if  that  person  initiates  the  con¬ 
tact.  Reserve  recruiters  across  the  country  receive  computer  listings 
showing  all  the  personnel  who  have  recently  separated  from  the  regular 
Navy  and  whose  home  address  is  in  their  area.  They  use  these  listings 
to  make  contact  with  the  individual  and  to  try  to  convince  him  or  her 
to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Canvasser /Recruiters  are  a  unique  group  of  Naval  Reservists  in 
that  they  are  contracted  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  one  year  at  a  time. 
Each  year  the  reserve  recruiter's  performance  is  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  his  or  her  contract  should  be  renewed.  Performance  statistics 
are  gathered  on  each  recruiter  in  the  form  of  quality  points  and  number 
of  individuals  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  From  one  to  eight  quality 
points  may  be  earned  for  one  enlistment  depending  on  how  critical  a 
skill  the  enlistee  possesses.  In  addition,  one  quality  point  may  be 
earned  for  IRR  reenlistments.  Despite  the  fact  that  quality  points  can 
be  earned  for  achieving  IRR  reenlistments,  there  is  not  much  incentive 
for  a  reserve  recruiter  to  sell  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program. 

While  quality  points  help,  the  primary  measure  of  a  reserve  recruiter's 
performance  is  still  the  number  of  recruitments  to  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Most  reserve  recruiters  feel  an  IRR  reenlistment  is  more  work  than  it  is 
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worth.  As  one  reserve  recruiter  explained  to  the  study  team,  "All  the 
quality  points  in  the  world  won't  help  you  get  your  contract  renewed  if 
you  don't  put  anybody  in  the  Selected  Reserve." 

IRR  reenlistment  recruiting  is  performed  by  mail  and  telephone  from 
NRPC.  NRPC  contacts  IRR  members  as  they  near  the  end  of  their  MSO  and 
explains  the  advantages  of  remaining  in  the  IRR.  When  the  member  agrees 
to  reenlist,  NRPC  refers  the  individual  to  a  PSD  or  the  reserve  activity 
nearest  the  recruit's  home  for  the  execution  of  an  IRR  reenlistment  con¬ 
tract  and  payment  of  the  reenlistment  bonus. 

NRPC  is  unable  to  recruit  members  whose  MSO  expired  prior  to  sepa¬ 
ration  from  active  duty  because  NRPC  does  not  automate  personnel  data  on 
these  individuals.  NRPC  only  maintains  data  files  on  individuals  who 
are  transferred  to  a  component  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Thus,  any  member 
who  served  six  years  or  more  in  the  active  Navy  and  did  not  affiliate 
with  the  Naval  Reserve  after  release  or  discharge,  will  not  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  reenlist  in  the  IRR. 

In  summation.  Navy  outprocessing  is  carried  out  by  three  different 
types  of  activities  in  many  locations.  Reserve  Indoctrination  Teams 
present  a  thorough  briefing  on  the  Naval  Reserve  including  all  aspects 
of  IRR  service.  The  briefing  is  supplemented  by  a  good  pamphlet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  briefing  is  not  available  in  all  areas  and  there  is  no  systematic 
procedure  to  ensure  that  separatees  from  the  numerous  separation  activities 
receive  the  briefing.  Outprocessing  procedures  are  good — all  separatees 
transferring  to  the  IRR  receive  physicals,  reserve  ID  cards,  and  a  set 
of  orders  detailing  their  reserve  obligation. 

Retention  practices  are  not  well  integrated  in  the  Navy.  Reenlist¬ 
ment  recruiting  incentive  programs  act  to  suboptimize  the  total  Navy  re¬ 
tention  effort  because  there  are  no  base-level  active/reserve  recruiting 
referral  systems.  NRPC  recruits  for  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program 
since  neither  the  regular  Navy  nor  the  Naval  Reserve  recruiting  programs 
accommodate  it  at  the  present  time.  NRPC  does  not  have  the  means  to 
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recruit  individuals  who  separate  after  expiration  of  their  MSO  and  do 
not  join  the  Naval  Reserve. 

MARINE  CORPS  PROCEDURES 

Marine  Corps  separation  procedures  operate  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  Services,  but  there  are  some  important  differences. 
Separation  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  performed  at  battalion  level  and  is 
not  centralized  base-wide  as  in  the  Army.  An  exception  is  overseas 
returnees  from  the  Far  East  who  are  outprocessed  through  a  separation 
center  at  Camp  Pendleton,  CA.  However,  most  Marines  are  outprocessed 
by  the  personnel  staff  of  their  parent  battalion. 

Outprocessing  procedures  are  contained  in  the  Marine  Corps  Separa¬ 
tion  Manual,  P1900.19B,  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  other  Services. 
Personnel  and  pay  records  are  updated  and  prepared  for  separation,  physical 
examinations  are  scheduled,  and  a  DD  Form  214  and  separation  orders  are 
prepared.  All  separatees  are  required  to  take  physical  examinations  and 
individuals  being  transferred  to  the  IRR  are  given  reserve  ID  cards. 

Although  outprocessing  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  decentralized  to 
battalion  level,  outprocessing  briefings  are  conducted  at  base  level. 

The  briefings  are  conducted  either  quarterly  or  monthly  depending  on  the 
command  and  include  a  reserve  briefing  in  addition  to  those  for  VA  bene¬ 
fits,  transportation,  job  opportunities,  etc.  Base  level  briefings  are 
supplemented  by  special  briefings  given  to  various  commands  on  a  periodic 
or  invitation  basis.  For  example,  the  reserve  recruiting  NCO  at  Camp 
LeJeune  provides  a  monthly  reserve  and  reemployment  rights  briefing 
(with  the  assistance  of  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission)  to  each  unit  of  the  2d  Marine  Division. 

Although  the  reserve  briefing  is  primarily  oriented  toward  the 
Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR) ,  the  briefing  covers  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  members  being  transferred  to  the  IRR.  It  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  member's  remaining  MSO,  vulnerability  to  recall, 
uniform  and  address  requirements,  and  advantages  accruing  from  IRR  service 
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(retention  of  grade,  time  in  service,  training  opportunities,  etc).  In 
short,  all  major  points  relating  to  IRR  service  are  explained. 

A  major  problem,  however,  is  that  only  50-60%  of  the  Marines  sepa¬ 
rating  from  active  duty  receive  the  reserve  briefing.  Attendance  at  the 
briefings  is  mandatory,  but  the  requirement  is  not  enforced.  Attendance 
is  recorded  by  the  reserve  recruiter  at  the  briefing  sessions,  but  the 
battalion  separation  clerk  is  not  furnished  a  roster  of  attendees  and  is 
not  required  to  verify  attendance  for  each  individual  as  a  precondition 
for  separation. 

Attendance  at  the  outprocessing  briefings  is  left  to  commanders 
who  may  or  may  not  emphasize  the  program.  Results  vary  accordingly, 
with  some  units  consistently  high  and  others  consistently  low.  At  one 
installation,  the  commander  of  the  Reserve  Support  Unit  awards  a  trophy 
to  the  command  achieving  the  highest  rate  of  attendance  at  the  reserve 
briefing  for  the  previous  month.  He  also  sends  a  monthly  report  of 
attendance  results  to  each  command  to  add  increased  emphasis  to  the 
program. 

Battalion  separation  clerks  make  some  attempt  to  provide  information 
on  VA  benefits,  reserve  obligation,  and  uniform  requirements  to  separatees 
who  have  missed  the  outprocessing  briefings.  However,  results  are  spotty 
and  the  information  given  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  For  example,  one  clerk  explains  to  those  who  miss  the  brief¬ 
ing  and  who  have  a  remaining  service  obligation  that  they  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  "inactive  Reserve"  and  that  they  are  "really  out  of  the 
Marine  Corps  except  for  a  paper  drill."  The  clerks  issue  a  Notice  of 
Obligated  Service  form  that  is  signed  by  the  member  indicating  the  period 
of  remaining  service  and  the  address  of  the  reserve  unit  or  headquarters 
to  which  the  individual  must  report  in  person  or  by  mail.  However,  no 
other  reserve  handouts  are  available  that  would  explain  the  forthcoming 
IRR  service. 


Recruiting  for  the  SMCR  among  active  Marines  takes  place  primarily 
in  the  outprocessing  briefings  presented  by  the  reserve  recruiters. 

During  those  briefings,  individuals  interested  in  the  SMCR  are  asked  to 
fill  out  an  interest  card  that  includes  a  postseparation  mailing  address. 
The  reserve  recruiter  interviews  those  individuals  and  sends  a  referral 
card  to  the  reserve  unit  with  an  information  copy  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  4th  Division  or  4th  Wing  in  New  C  ''eans. 

The  reserve  recruiters  indicated  they  would  like  to  interview  each 
separatee  in  person,  but  workload  will  not  permit  it.  For  example,  some 
3500  to  4000  Marines  separate  from  active  duty  at  Camp  LeJeune  each  year. 
Only  one  reserve  recruiter  is  available  at  Camp  LeJeune  and  he  has  no 
clerical  support.  The  Marine  Corps  is  planning  to  increase  the  number 
of  reserve  recruiters  nationwide  which  may  help  to  relieve  this  situation. 

The  reserve  recruiters  interviewed  by  the  study  team  are  aware  that 
an  IRR  bonus  program  is  being  established  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
directed  by  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  to  implement  it.  Presumably,  the 
IRR  bonus  will  be  explained  to  separatees  during  the  outprocessing  brief¬ 
ing  and  some  provision  will  be  made  to  process  the  reenlistmept  paperwork 
either  at  the  base  before  separation  or  at  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces 
Administrative  Center  in  Kansas  City  after  separation.  Marine  Corps  plans 
are  as  yet  incomplete  In  this  regard. 

In  summation.  Marine  Corps  outprocessing  and  retention  procedures 
could  be  improved  if  the  following  changes  were  made: 

•  All  separatees  should  be  required  to  attend  outprocessing 
briefings  as  a  precondition  to  separation.  A  positive 
attendance  recording  procedure  should  be  established. 

•  A  handout  should  be  given  to  separatees  explaining  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  associated  with  duty  in 
the  IRR.  The  handout  should  be  reinforced  by  outprocess¬ 
ing  briefings. 
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•  The  assignment  of  additional  reserve  recruiters  to  major 
Marine  Corps  bases  would  increase  the  capability  of 
recruiters  to  contact  individuals  before  they  separate 
from  active  duty.  This  should  increase  the  number  of 
active  duty  transfers  into  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the 
IRR. 

AIR  FORCE  PROCEDURES 

Separations  processing  is  somewhat  simplified  in  the  Air  Force 
because  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (CBPO)  handles  all  aspects 
of  personnel  administration.  Since  the  CBPO  performs  both  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  members'  service  records  and  separations  processing,  there 
is  no  need  to  transfer  members — they  remain  with  their  units  until  sepa¬ 
ration. 

The  CBPO  starts  separation  processing  of  members  who  do  not  intend 
to  reenlist  about  75  days  before  their  ETS  date.  Concurrently,  the  CBPO 
supplies  the  reserve  recruiter  with  a  listing  of  all  reenlistment  eligible 
service  members  who  are  projected  for  separation.  CBPO  personnel  contact 
the  separatee  to  obtain  pertinent  information,  schedule  the  individual 
for  a  physical  exam,  and  begin  preparing  the  orders,  documents,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  to  effect  release  or  discharge. 

The  Air  Force  handles  the  separation  of  personnel  who  are  stationed 
overseas  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Army.  Overseas  CBPOs  perform  most 
of  the  actions  preparatory  to  separation  and  then  the  individual  is 
transferred  to  a  CONUS  CBPO  for  final  outprocessing. 

Air  Force  Regulations  35-17  and  211-3  require  that  the  CBPO  give 
outprocessing  members  a  preseparation  briefing  covering  veterans  benefits, 
educational  assistance,  insurance  coverage,  and  the  like.  However,  there 
is  no  requirement  to  cover  a  member's  IRR  obligation,  the  reserve  program, 
or  to  provide  published  materials  covering  IRR  obligations  and  require- 


Although  there  is  no  requirement  to  discuss  reserve  matters  at  the 
preseparation  briefing,  the  Air  Force  does  require  that  reenlistment 
eligible  separatees  be  counseled  as  to  continued  service  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  or  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.  If  it  can  be  arranged, 
separatees  are  to  be  counseled  by  a  reserve  recruiter.  Otherwise,  the 
CBPO  base  career  advisor  provides  the  guard  and  reserve  counseling. 
However,  the  nature  and  content  of  the  counseling  is  not  prescribed  but 
is  left  to  the  discrimination  of  the  reserve  recruiter  or  career  advisor. 
Members  who  are  ineligible  for  reenlistment  are  not  counseled  by  the 
reserve  recruiter  even  if  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

During  the  site  visit,  the  study  team  spoke  to  a  reserve  recruiter 
about  the  content  of  reserve  counseling  sessions  conducted  with  members 
who  are  scheduled  for  separation.  The  reserve  recruiter  provides  members 
who  are  separating,  and  who  have  a  continuing  MSO,  excellent  counseling 
on  IRR-related  matters.  The  meaning  of  the  MSO,  recall  requirements, 
uniform  retention,  and  address  update  requirements  are  discussed  with 
the  separatee.  The  reserve  recruiter  told  the  study  team  that  his  mandate 
Is  to  counsel  separatees  on  the  guard  and  reserve  program  and  that,  since 
the  IRR  is  part  of  the  reserve  program,  he  interprets  his  mandate  to 
include  counseling  members  on  their  IRR  obligations. 

It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  IRR  counseling  is  occurring  at  other 
Air  Force  sites.  The  content  of  the  reserve  counseling  sessions  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  discretion  of  the  individual  reserve  recruiter,  or  in  the 
many  areas  where  there  are  no  reserve  recruiters,  by  the  base  career 
advisor.  The  study  team  found  CBPO  personnel  not  to  be  well  informed 
about  reserve  matters  including  IRR  obligations  and  requirements .  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  IRR  information  which  would  be  disseminated  by 
CBPO  base  career  advisors  is,  therefore,  questionable.  Leaving  the 
content  of  the  reserve  counseling  session  to  the  discretion  of  individuals 
undoubtedly  leads  to  a  wide  variation  in  the  subject  matter  that  is  pre¬ 
sented.  In  the  absence  of  institutionalized  counseling  content,  it  is 
unlikely  that  all  Air  Force  separatees  receive  high  quality  IRR  counsel¬ 
ing. 
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Reserve  ID  cards  are  not  Issued  to  Air  Force  members  who  are  being 
transferred  to  the  IRR.  In  fact.  Air  Force ‘Regulation  30-20  prohibits 

the  issuance  of  reserve  ID  cards  to  IRR  members  despite  OSD  guidance  to 

u  1 
the  contrary. 

Physical  exams  are  not  required  prior  to  separation.  However,  as 
previously  discussed,  one  of  the  initial  steps  in  separation  processing 
is  scheduling  members  for  physical  examinations.  All  separatees  are 
scheduled  for  physicals,  and,  as  in  the  Army,  are  encouraged  to  receive 
one.  However,  members  who  have  had  a  physical  examination  within  the 
last  five  years  may  waive  the  separation  physical,  and  most  do. 

Reserve  and  guard  components  were  also  visited  and,  in  general, 
seem  to  be  doing  an  adequate  job  of  providing  IRR  information  to  members 
transferring  to  the  IRR.  According  to  reserve  and  guard  representatives, 
individuals  who  separate  due  to  ETS  are  individually  counseled  on  their 
IRR  obligation  if  they  have  not  completed  their  MSO.  However,  these 
representatives  state  the  vast  majority  of  IRR  transfers  are  individuals 
who  are  released  from  the  reserve  or  guard  unit  for  reasons  of  nonpartici¬ 
pation.  As  a  general  rule,  these  individuals  are  not  available  to  be 
briefed  on  their  IRR  obligations  since  they  are  outprocessed  in  absentia. 
Individuals  who  are  separated  for  nonparticipation  are  mailed  a  letter 
that  details  their  requirements  as  members  of  the  IRR.  However,  there 
is  no  way  to  make  sure  that  the  individual  ever  reads,  or  even  receives, 
this  letter. 

Like  the  Army,  Air  Force  recruiting  features  a  positive  system 
for  referring  members  who  decline  reenlistment  in  the  active  force  to  a 
reserve  recruiter.  Unlike  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  referral  system  is 
automated.  The  regulation  on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 


ODASD(MRA&L) (MPP)  memorandum  dated  October  23,  1980,  subject:  DoD 
Instruction  1000.13,  "Identification  Cards  for  Members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services,  Their  Dependents,  and  Other  Eligible  Personnel,"  July  16,  1979. 
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recruiting  (AFR  35-47)  duplicates  the  provision  found  in  the  outprocess- 
ing  regulation  which  requires  all  reenlistment  eligible  separatees  to 
be  counseled  by  a  reserve  recruiter  regarding  reenlistment  opportunities 
in  the  Guard  or  Reserve.  This  regulation  mandates  that  the  CBPO  support 
the  reserve  recruiter  by  providing  office  space,  telephone  service,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  CBPO  must  provide  the  reserve  recruiter  with  an  advance 
copy  of  the  separation  roster  and  help  establish  a  schedule  for  counseling 
separating  individuals . 

The  study  team's  site  visit  revealed  that  recruiting  practices 
were  as  mandated  by  the  regulations.  The  reserve  recruiter's  office  was 
colocated  with  the  CBPO  separation  center.  The  CBPO  provides  the  re¬ 
cruiter  with  an  automated  listing  of  personnel  who  are  projected  to 
separate  within  the  next  60  days.  This  listing  shows  data  items  such  as 
name,  grade,  dates  of  entry  and  projected  separation,  Reenlistment 
Eligibility  Code,  and  the  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC) .  The  reserve 
recruiter  uses  this  listing  to  obtian  counseling  appointments  with  each 
separating  individual.  Thus,  the  study  team  found  that  the  recruitment 
referral  system  worked,  in  practice,  in  a  very  positive  fashion,  just 
as  the  regulations  prescribed. 

Asked  about  the  Air  Force's  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  program,  the 
reserve  recruiter  at  the  visit  site  said  there  was  little  emphasis  on 
the  program  due  to  several  factors.  First,  few  individuals  qualify  for 
the  IRR  bonus.  The  Air  Force's  program  is  limited  to  separatees  who 
have  6  to  10  years  of  service  and  are  qualified  in  specific  AFSCs.  The 
study  team  reviewed  a  portion  of  the  reserve  recruiter's  separatee 
referral  listing.  Indeed,  no  individuals  qualifying  for  the  IRR  bonus 
reenlistment  were  found  during  the  review.  Another  factor  reducing  the 
emphasis  on  the  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  program  is  the  large  number  of 
competing  bonus  programs.  The  Air  Force  has  recently  had  to  publish  a 
cross  referencing  index  to  help  reserve  recruiters  understand  the  many 
programs.  There  is  a  tendency  to  lose  the  IRR  bonus  program  among  the 
many  competing  Selected  Reserve  unit  bonus  programs. 
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The  study  team  also  visited  CBPOs  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  asked  about  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program. 

The  CBPOs  replied  that  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  has  not  been  implemented 
within  their  units.  Consequently,  guard  and  reserve  members  who  separate 
after  fulfilling  their  MSOs  are  not  offered  the  IRR  reenlistment  bonus. 

In  summation,  the  Air  Force  outprocessing  procedure  is  ah  efficient 
mechanism  for  discharging  or  releasing  service  members  from  active  duty. 
However,  outprocessing  regulations  do  not  require  the  briefing  of  separatees 
about  their  rights  and  obligations  as  members  of  the  IRR  or  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  handouts  covering  such  information.  Air  Force  out- 
processing  regulations  should  be  modified  to  require  that  appropriate 
briefings  and  handouts  be  given  to  members  being  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

In  addition.  Air  Force  regulations  should  be  changed  to  require  issuance 
of  reserve  ID  cards  to  members  being  transferred  to  the  IRR  from  both 
active  and  Selected  Reserve  units. 

The  Air  Force  retention  process  is  integrated.  Each  reenlistment 
eligible  separatee  is  listed  on  a  referral  roster  and  is  individually 
counseled  by  a  reserve  recruiter.  The  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  program 
has  been  implemented  in  the  active  Air  Force.  However,  the  rate  of  IRR 
reenlistments  has  been  low  because  not  many  separatees  meet  the  program 
eligibility  criteria  for  years  of  service  and  skill  code.  The  IRR  bonus 
program  also  needs  command  emphasis  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  team’s  conclusions  relating  to  outprocessing  and  retention 
procedures  are  listed  below.  The  first  group  applies  to  all  or  most 
Military  Services.  The  remaining  groups  of  conclusions  apply  to  each 
Military  Service  individually. 

All  Services 

•  There  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  IRR  among 
personnel  in  the  active  and  reserve  components.  The 
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Military  Services  should  take  steps  to  educate  military 
members  about  the  importance  of  the  IRR  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  associated  with  membership  therein. 

•  The  Military  Services  need  to  improve  the  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  used  to  prepare  separating  members  for  duty  in  the 
IRR.  Specifically,  outprocessing  briefings  should  be  im¬ 
proved  as  follows: 

The  IRR  content  of  the  briefings  needs  to  be 
improved  in  all  Military  Services  except  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  IRR  obligations,  rights, 
and  privileges  need  to  be  covered  in  detail. 

In  all  Military  Services  except  the  Air  Force, 
attendance  at  reserve  outprocessing  briefings 
is  a  problem.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  lack  pro¬ 
cedures  to  ensure  that  all  separatees  attend  a 
briefing.  The  Army  makes  attending  outprocessing 
briefings  mandatory  but  separatees  may  not  remain 
for  the  entire  briefing. 

The  IRR  portion  of  briefings  usually  is  presented 
by  a  reserve  recruiter  (except  for  the  Navy  in  areas 
covered  by  the  Reserve  Indoctrination  Team)  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  reserve  recruiting  briefing.  In 
most  cases,  this  occurs  because  the  IRR  is  not  well 
understood  by  members  of  the  active  military  and 
because  the  reserve  recruiter  is  the  only  reserve 
member  available  during' outprocessing  briefings. 
However,  since  reserve  recruiters  generally  are  not 
well  informed  about  the  IRR  and  their  mission  is 
recruiting  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  little  time 
is  devoted  to  IRR-related  information. 

•  Military  Services  other  than  the  Navy  have  no  adequate 
written  handout  or  pamphlet  which  explains  the  IRR 
member's  rights  and  obligations.  A  handout  should  be 
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provided  to  reinforce  the  information  received  during 
outprocessing  briefings  and  to  serve  as  a  future  reference 
for  the  individual.  To  be  useful,  the  handout  should  be 
brief  and  free  of  legal  terms . 

•  The  statute  requiring  IRR  members  to  have  a  current  physical 
examination  (within  four  years)  is  not  well  known  in  the 
field.  While  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  require  that  all 
separatees  obtain  physicals,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  allow 
members  to  waive  this  requirement.  The  Ready  Reserve  four- 
year  physical  exam  law  places  a  burden  on  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  because  current  policy  does  not  require  a  periodic 
physical  exam  for  most  military  members  leaving  active  duty. 

•  The  Military  Services  generally  recruit  active  members  with 
expiring  enlistments  to  the  active  component  first,  then, 
failing  to  obtain  reenlistment,  they  recruit  the  members 
for  the  Selected  Reserve,  and  failing  to  obtain  enlistment 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  they  recruit  the  member  for  the 
IRR.  The  Services  differ  in  the  degree  of  integration 
between  active  and  reserve  recruitment  efforts,  but  the 
recruiting  flow  is  generally  as  described. 

•  During  outprocessing  briefings,  all  of  the  Military  Services 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
original  copy  of  the  DD  Form  214. 

•  Reserve  recruiting  goals  emphasize  recruiting  for  Selected 
Reserve  components,  but  not  the  IRR.  Reserve  recruiter 
incentive  plans  should  be  modified  to  provide  quotas  and 
incentives  for  IRR  enlistments. 

Army  Specific  Conclusions 

•  The  current  structure  of  the  IRR  control  groups  is  no 
longer  relevant  to  most  individuals  in  the  IRR.  Present 
rules  preclude  the  involuntary  recall  of  IRR  members  to 
active  duty  tor  training.  Yet  the  Army  continues  to  assign 
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members  to  IRR  control  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  vulner¬ 
ability  to  recall  to  active  duty  for  training  in  peacetime. 
Current  (and  proposed)  handouts  given  to  IRR  members  provide 
outdated  information  about  their  vulnerability  to  recall 
during  peacetime. 

•  The  Army  has  thoroughly  integrated  its  reenlistment  and 
separation  activities  in  CONUS.  There  is  a  positive  referral 
of  individuals  between  active  and  reserve  recruiters  so  that 
each  individual  is  counseled  in  turn  about  active.  Selected 
Reserve,  and  IRR  enlistment.  The  recent  addition  of 
reserve  recruiters  to  overseas  commands  should  improve 

their  reserve  recruiting. 

•  The  Army's  ongoing  Preseparation  Counseling  Test  should 
enable  the  Army  to  establish  improved  IRR  counseling  pro¬ 
cedures.  However,  it  appears  that  the  test  program  depends 
entirely  on  improved  briefings  and  excludes  the  handout  of 
information  papers  that  would  explain  IRR  responsibilities 
and  privileges  to  members  leaving  active  duty. 

•  Although  the  Army  has  implemented  the  IRR  bonus  reenlistment 
plan,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Army  will  achieve  its  objective 
for  IRR  bonus  reenlistments  in  FY  1982.  The  program  is  not 
well  understood  in  the  field  and  reserve  recruiters  have  no 
incentive  to  sell  the  program. 

•  The  Array's  revised  procedures  for  issuing  reserve  ID  cards 
to  members  being  transferred  to  the  IRR  from  active  duty 
should  correct  the  current  problem  of  spotty  compliance 
with  the  policy.  However,  the  timing  of  full  implementation 
is  indefinite. 

•  Regulations  pertaining  to  the  Army  Reserve  and  Array  National 
Guard  should  require  units  to  brief  members  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  IRR,  provide  information  handouts,  and  require 
members  to  retain  their  uniforms  and  their  reserve  ID  cards. 
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•  RCPAC  Pamphlet  140-5,  currently  issued  to  soldiers  leaving 
active  duty  at  some  installations,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
good  handout  and  briefing  during  separation.  The  pamphlet 
should  be  sent  to  the  individual  by  RCPAC  at  the  time  of 
the  first  mailing  after  accession  to  the  IRR  so  that  the 
individual  has  the  pamphlet  at  home  for  future  reference. 


Specific  Conclusions 

•  The  Navy's  separation  process  is  fractionalized  among 
different  types  of  separation  activities  with  many  units 
performing  separations.  The  geographic  dispersion  of  units 
that  perform  the  separations  and  the  resistance  of  command¬ 
ing  officers  and  active  Navy  career  counselors  to  reserve 
recruiting  make  it  difficult  for  the  Reserve  Indoctrination 
Team  to  reach  all  separatees. 

•  The  Navy  Reserve  Indoctrination  Teams  present  a  thorough 
briefing  to  separating  members  on  the  meaning  of  their  IRR 
obligation.  However,  there  are  no  procedures  to  ensure 
that  all  separatees  attend  the  briefing.  Furthermore,  the 
Reserve  Indoctrination  Team  lacks  the  manpower  required  to 
adequately  cover  all  the  geographic  areas  where  separations 
occur. 

•  Recruiting  activities  are  segregated  among  Navy  components. 
Little  or  no  reserve  or  IRR  recruiting  is  done  among  the 
active  force,  even  after  members  have  announced  an  intention 
to  separate . 

•  NRPC  conducts  IRR  recruiting,  on  a  skill  selective  basis, 
by  mail  and  telephone.  The  PSDs  and  reserve  activities 
support  NRPC  by  preparing  IRR  reenlistment  contracts. 

•  Active  Navy  members  who  separate  after  six  or  more  years 
of  service  are  not  recruited  for  the  IRR.  Essentially,  no 
IRR  recruiting  is  conducted  before  separation  and,  since 
name  and  address  data  for  these  individuals  are  not  readily 
available  to  NRPC,  none  is  conducted  after  separation. 


Marine  Specific  Conclusions 

•  Outprocessing  is  decentralized  to  the  battalion  level. 
Outprocessing  briefings,  however,  are  given  at  central 
sites  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis.  There  is  no 
systematic  method  to  ensure  that  separatees  attend 
outprocessing  briefings. 

•  There  are  only  four  reserve  recruiters  involved  in 
recruiting  active  service  separatees.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  reserve  recruiters 
involved  in  this  process. 

•  The  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program  has  not  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  field.  The  program  is 
being  implemented  late  in  FY  1981. 


Air  Force  Specific  Conclusions 

•  Air  Force  regulations  are  out  of  synchronization  with  OSD 
guidance  on  the  IRR.  Specifically,  the  regulations  pre¬ 
clude  the  issuance  of  reserve  ID  cards  to  obligated  members 
transferring  from  active  duty  to  the  IRR.  In  addition, 

the  regulations  do  not  require  briefings  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  associated  with  IRR  membership, 
explanation  of  change  of  address  and  uniform  requirements, 
etc. 

•  From  the  standpoint  of  recruiting,  the  Air  Force  has  an 
excellent  recruiting  referral  chain  that  features  a  posi¬ 
tive  method  for  passing  reenlistment  referrals  from  active 
to  reserve  components. 

•  The  numerous  guard  and  reserve  reenlistment  programs  are 
complicated  by  their  applicability  to  selected  skills.  In 
areas  where  no  reserve  recruiter  is  available,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  active  base  career  advisor  can  effectively  sell  the 
guard/reserve  programs. 


The  Air  Force  allows  reenlistment  through  the  IRR  bonus 
program  only  for  skills  critically  short  for  mobilization. 
This  limits  the  number  of  IRR  enlistees  under  the  program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

GRC  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  help  improve  the  Military 
Services'  outprocessing  procedures.  GRC  recommends  that  the  Military 
Services  should: 

•  Prepare  a  handout  for  service  members  leaving  active  duty 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  that  explains: 

-  The  MSO  and  gives  the  individual  the  date  his  or 
her  MSO  will  expire 

The  importance  of  the  IRR  to  the  mobilization  process 

Conditions  under  which  the  individual  could  be 
recalled 

Responsibilities  relating  to  uniforms  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  address  information 

Services  and  training  opportunities  available  to 
the  IRR  member 

•  Improve  existing  IRR-related  outprocessing  briefings  or 
create  new  IRR  briefings  (both  written  and  video  tape 
formats).  The  briefings  should  be  reinforced  by  the 
information  contained  in  the  handout  described  above 
and  should  be  given  to  each  individaul  transferred  from 
active  duty  or  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR. 

•  Develop  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  separating  personnel 
who  have  remaining  MSOs  receive  the  IRR  handout  and  brief¬ 
ings  described  above. 

•  Mandate  that  active  duty  service  members  present  the  IRR 
briefing  to  separatees.  This  will  ensure  that  the  briefing 
is  presented  in  all  areas — regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
reserve  recruiter  is  stationed  in  the  area.  Furthermore, 
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the  presentation  of  the  briefing  by  an  active  duty  service 
member  not  in  conjunction  with  a  Selected  Reserve  recruiting 
talk  will  reinforce  the  member's  remaining  service  obligation 
and  the  importance  of  the  member's  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  the  nation. 

•  Undertake  an  educational  program  to  heighten  the  awareness 
of  all  service  members,  both  active  and  reserve,  regarding 
the  role  of  the  IRR  during  mobilization.  All  service  mem¬ 
bers  should  have  a  general  awareness  of  what  the  IRR  is, 
how  individuals  become  members  of  the  IRR,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  associated  with  membership  in  the 
IRR. 

•  Continue  to  provide  guard/reserve  recruiters  at  major 
installations  to  recruit  separatees  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  IRR. 

•  Modify  guard/reserve  recruiting  incentive  programs  to 
promote  IRR  bonus  reenlistments  as  required  to  meet  IRR 
strength  goals. 

GRC  also  recommends  that  OSD  reevaluate  the  requirement  for  IRR 
members  to  have  had  a  physical  examination  within  the  last  four  years 
and  take  appropriate  action  to  eliminate  or  enforce  the  requirement. 

Army  Specific  Recommendations 

•  For  purposes  of  transferring  individuals  to  the  IRR,  the 
Army  should  consider  eliminating  the  distinction  between 
the  Annual  Training  and  Reinforcement  control  groups. 

Under  this  concept,  orders  would  be  written  assigning 
personnel  to  the  IRR  and  not  to  a  subelement  of  the  IRR. 
Distinctions  between  groups  of  individuals  in  the  IRR 
could  be  retained  to  meet  RCPAC's  management  needs  but 
should  not  be  published  on  the  individual's  separation 
orders . 
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•  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  regulations  should  be 
changed  to  require  that  units  provide  IRR  information  to 
members  who  are  transferred  from  the  Selected  Reserve  to 
the  IRR.  and  to  allow  IRR  members  to  retain  their  uniforms 
and  ID  cards. 

•  RCPAC  Pamphlet  140-5  should  be  replaced  by  a  handout  and 
briefing  at  the  time  of  separation.  The  pamphlet  should 

be  mailed  to  the  new  IRR  member  shortly  after  the  individual 
returns  home. 

Navy  Specific  Recommendations 

•  The  Reserve  Indoctrination  Team  should  be  expanded  to 
cover  all  major  locations  where  active  members  are  sepa¬ 
rated.  Furthermore,  the  Navy  should  develop  procedures 

to  ensure  that  all  separatees  receive  the  team's  briefing. 

•  NRPC  should  maintain  the  names  and  home  addresses  of  all 
separating  members  who  are  eligible  for  IRR  service  for 
use  in  IRR  recruiting.  Specifically,  name  and  address  data 
for  members  who  separate  after  six  or  more  years  of  active 
duty  need  to  be  added  to  data  files  already  in  use  at  NRPC. 

•  The  preprinted  forms  used  by  the  Navy  to  execute  separation 
orders  sould  be  revised  to  reflect  current  information. 

Marine  Corps  Specific  Recommendation 

•  The  Marine  Corps  should  continue  with  its  plans  to 
implement  the  IRR  bonus  reenlistment  plan  and  increase 
the  number  of  reserve  recruiters. 

Air  Force  Specific  Recommendation 

•  A  comprehensive  review  of  Air  Force  regulations  that  impact 
IRR-related  subjects  should  be  undertaken.  Regulations 
should  be  modified  to  comply  with  OSD's  guidance  on  the 
IRR. 
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SECTION  8 

COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Previous  sections  of  this  report  have  discussed  in  detail  several 
issues  relating  to  the  supply  and  management  of  pretrained  individuals. 
This  section  integrates  the  findings  of  those  sections  and  recommends 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  undertaken  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Services 
to  facilitate  a  workable  and  desirable  PIM  program  for  each  Service. 

The  recommendations  contained  herein  are  designed  to  solve  problems 
that  currently  inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  the  PIM  program  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  recommendations  are  broadly  based  to 
allow  for  differences  between  Service  requirements  and  priorities.  In 
this  sense,  the  recommendations  are  designed  to  allow  each  Service  to 
establish  a  PIM  program  tailored  to  meet  its  needs  as  well  as  those  of 
the  DoD  as  a  whole. 

STRENGTHS  OF  PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUALS 

OSD  and  the  Military  Services  have  undertaken  numerous  initiatives 
to  improve  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals.  Loopholes  have  been 
closed,  new  PIM  resources  have  been  identified  (e.g.,  military  retirees), 
and  new  programs  have  been  established  (e.g.,  IRR  bonus  program).  These 
actions  have  improved  the  overall  supply  of  pretrained  individuals.  All 
Services  except  the  Marine  Corps,  however,  remain  short  of  meeting  stated 
wartime  manpower  requirements.  The  Army  has  the  most  serious  shortfall. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Army's  PIM  shortfall  is  inherent  in  the 
structure  of  the  Army's  peacetime  force  and  the  size  of  the  expansion 
required  under  major  war  scenarios.  Considering  the  total  peacetime 
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authorized  strength  of  the  active  Army  and  the  Selected  Reserve,  only  56% 
of  the  Army  is  in  the  active  forces  in  peacetime  compared  to  about  80%  in 
the  other  Services.  The  remaining  authorizations  are  in  the  Selected 
Reserve.  This  active/reserve  balance  means  that,  relative  to  total  force 
size,  there  will  be  a  smaller  percentage  of  members  leaving  the  active 
Army  with  an  IRR  obligation.  Active  forces  are  the  primary  source  of  IRR 
members,  yet  both  active  and  Selected  Reserve  forces  produce  a  wartime 
demand  for  IRR  resources.  This  structural  balance,  in  part,  explains  why 
the  Army  faces  a  more  critical  IRR  shortfall  than  do  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Reviewing  steps  taken  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  to  increase 
the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals,  the  study  team  could  not  identify 
any  additional  DoD  management  initiatives  that  would  increase  PIM  strengths 
significantly.  Present  programs,  including  continuation  of  the  IRR  bonus 
program,  should  provide  a  gradual  upward  trend  in  IRR  strength,  but  the 
improvement  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  mobilization  manpower  require¬ 
ments  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Any  major  strength  improvements  will 
require  new  programs  and  resources.  There  are  five  ways  to  increase  the 
available  supply  of  pretrained  individuals: 

•  Increase  active  duty  and/or  Selected  Reserve  strengths 

•  Increase  the  length  of  the  military  service  obligation 

•  Reduce  the  length  of  active  duty  periods  of  enlistment 

•  Allow  individuals  to  enlist  directly  into  the  IRR 

•  Increase  length  of  time  an  individual  spends  In  the  IRR 

Increase  Active  Duty  and/or  Selected  Reserve  Strengths 

Current  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  strengths  are  established 
to  provide  adequate  deterrence  to  potential  aggressors  considering  avail¬ 
able  resources  and  the  ability  of  the  Services  to  recruit  in  a  volunteer 
environment.  An  increase  in  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  peacetime 
manning  reduces  (one-for-one)  the  PIM  requirement  and,  concurrently,  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  into  the  IRR.  However,  this  is  the  most  expensive  way 
to  obtain  additional  pretrained  individuals  because  they  must  be  paid  at 
active  duty  or  Selected  Reserve  rates,  far  more  costly  than  maintaining 
an  individual  in  the  IRR. 
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The  use  of  increased  active  and  Selected  Reserve  strengths  to 
improve  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals  is  predicated  on  a  concept 
of  overmanning.  That  is,  new  units  would  not  be  formed  as  a  result  of 
increased  peacetime  manpower  authorizations  because  this  would  not  Improve 
the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals  needed  to  fill  units  and  replace 
casualties  early  in  the  conflict. 

Increase  the  Length  of  the  Military  Service  Obligation 

An  increase  in  the  length  of  the  MSO  from  6  to  7  or  8  years  would 
significantly  increase  the  strength  of  the  IKR  in  all  Services.  If  ex¬ 
tended  to  8  years,  every  individual  who  enters  the  IRR  (and  does  not  die 
or  return  to  duty  in  the  active  force  or  Selected  Reserve)  would  spend 
an  additional  2  years  in  the  IRR.  In  addition,  6-year  enlistees  who  do 
not  now  serve  in  the  IRR,  would  spend  2  years  in  the  IRR  if  this  change 
were  made.  The  potential  impact  of  the  change  is  shown  in  the  following 
example: 

ARMY  ENLISTEES— FY  1980 


Term  of 
Active  Duty 
Enlistment 

Number  of 
Enlistees 

Number  Entering 
IRR  (50%) 

Expected  IRR 
6-Yr  MSO 

Person-Years 
8-Yr  MSO 

2 

1,552 

776 

3,104 

4,656 

3 

108,024 

54,012 

162,036 

270,060 

4 

48,503 

24,252 

48,504 

97,008 

5 

87 

44 

44 

132 

6 

13 

7 

0 

14 

Total 

158,179 

79,091 

213,688 

371,870 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  change  would  yield  an  increase  of  158,182 
IRR  person-years  from  this  cohort,  an  increase  of  about  75%. 

There  are  two  principal  drawbacks  to  this  proposal.  The  first  is 
the  lead-time  required  to  implement  the  change  which  is  6  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment.  Thus,  the  first  impact  on  IRR  strength  would  be 
seen  in  the  seventh  year  and  the  change  would  not  be  fully  effective  until 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year  following  enactment. 


The  most  serious  problem  is  Che  potential  negative  impact  on  the 
propensity  to  enlist.  Extending  the  HSO  to  7  or  8  years  could  reduce 
the  willingness  of  individuals  Co  join  a  Military  Service.  Although 
membership  in  the  IRR  presently  requires  minimum  participation  (notifica¬ 
tion  of  change  of  address),  the  increased  length  of  time  the  individual 
is  subject  to  recall  upon  mobilization  would  have  a  negative  effect  on 
this  willingness  to  enlist. 

GRC  recommends  that  OSD  survey  individuals  to  determine  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  an  increase  in  MSO.  The  survey  should  consider  extension 
of  the  MSO  by  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  survey, 

OSD  should  submit  legislation  to  change  the  MSO.  Due  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  skill  decay  of  IRR  members  when  recommending  an  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  MSO. 

Reduced  Periods  of  Active/Selected  Reserve  Service 

Based  on  the  considerations  discussed  in  Section  2,  GRC  believes 
that  the  Services  should  consider  reducing  the  length  of  active  duty/ 
Selected  Reserve  enlistments  for  skills  that  are  projected  to  be  critically 
short  upon  mobilization.  In  particular,  the  Army  should  consider  reducing 
the  minimum  term  of  enlistment  for  the  hard-to-fill  combat  skills.  Al¬ 
though  this  would  increase  training  and  transportation  costs  and  add  to 
turbulence  problems,  if  the  program  were  limited  to  a  few  skills  (Infantry, 
Armor,  Artillery)  which  have  short  training  times,  the  impact  on  the  over¬ 
all  force  would  be  minimized.  Skill  decay  for  members  of  the  IRR  should 
also  be  considered  in  selecting  skills  for  this  program. 

IRR  Direct  Enlistment 

The  Army  tested  the  concept  of  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  in 
1979-1980  but  discontinued  the  test  because  few  enlistments  were  obtained 
and  the  Army  had  doubts  about  the  mobilization  usability  of  the  IRR  members 
enlisted  through  the  program. 

The  IRR  direct  enlistee  has,  by  any  measure,  minimal  military  train¬ 
ing.  Even  though  the  direct  enlistee  receives  refresher  training  in  the 
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third  and  fifth  years  of  IRR  service,  he  lacks  unit  experience  and  the 
knowledge  of  unit  operations  and  team-work  so  essential  to  success  in 
combat.  However,  even  though  the  direct  enlistee  is  marginally  qualified, 
he  could  perform  low-skill  tasks  (guard,  driver,  etc)  or  join  a  unit  that 
is  training  for  deployment  overseas.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  is 
better  to  recall  upon  mobilization  a  marginally  qualified  individual  or 
to  wait  until  a  draftee  can  be  inducted  and  trained  who  is  also  marginally 
qualified. 

GRC  recommends  that  the  Army  review  its  time-phased  wartime  manpower 
requirements  to  determine  the  need  for  marginally-qualified  individuals 
early  in  mobilization.  If  that  review  shows  the  need  for  significant 
numbers  of  individuals  to  perform  low-skill  tasks  or  to  join  units  that 
will  train  before  deploying,  then  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  should 
be  established.  The  program  should  consider  the  identification  of  IRR 
direct  enlistees  (e.g.,  a  special  IRR  category)  so  that  their  wartime 
assignments  can  reflect  their  limited  potential.  The  other  Services 
should  also  review  their  wartime  manpower  requirements  to  determine  if 
young,  marginally-qualified  individuals  are  needed  early  in  mobilization 
and  establish  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  if  required. 

Increase  the  Length  of  Time  an  Individual  Spends  in  the  IRR 

Under  the  present  IRR  program,  most  individuals  request  discharge 
at  the  expiration  of  their  MSO.  However,  if  a  substantial  number  of 
individuals  could  be  persuaded  to  remain  beyond  their  MSO,  IRR  strengths 
could  be  improved.  The  Services  have  undertaken  two  complementary  programs 
to  retain  individuals  in  the  IRR. 

The  first  is  improved  personnel  management  procedures,  a  program 
that  was  described  in  detail  in  GRC  Report  1189-01- 81-CR,  February  1981. 

The  concept,  which  is  patterned  on  the  Army's  reserve  officer  personnel 
management  system,  calls  for  personal  contact  between  reserve  personnel 
managers  and  members  of  the  IRR.  This  personal  contact  should  attain 
increased  interest  in  maintaining  military  contact  and  skill  proficiency 
and  encourage  individuals  to  extend  their  service  in  the  IRR.  The 
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personnel  management  systems  are  not  yet  fully -operational  and  results 
are  not  yet  known. 

The  second  program  is  the  IRR  bonus  which  was  authorized  by  Congress 
during  FY  1981  but  not  continued  in  FY  1982.  GRC  believes  that  the  program 
should  be  continued  and  that  the  Services  should  consider  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  payment.  Section  2  showed  that  the  present  reenlist¬ 
ment  bonus  could  be  doubled  from  $600  to  $1200  and  still  provide  a  higher 
quality  resource  at  less  cost  than  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program. 
However,  the  amount  of  the  bonus  should  be  constrained  so  that  it  does 
not  compete  with  Selected  Reserve  recruiting  and  retention  efforts. 

Further,  the  IRR  bonus  program  should  consider  skill  decay  and  require 
individuals  receiving  the  bonus  to  attend  skill  refresher  training  or 
take  special  courses  by  correspondence  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of 
proficiency  in  their  skill. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  overall  PIM  management  structure  of  the  Services  is  integrated 
with  the  management  of  active  and  Selected  Reserve  resources.  This  makes 
good  sense  organizationally  but  it  means  that  PIM,  with  its  low  priority 
for  resources,  receives  relatively  little  management  attention  and  is 
not  a  highly  visible  program.  Although  each  Service  has  identified  a 
focal  point  for  responsibility  at  the  Service  Headquarters  level,  none 
has  established  a  PIM  office  to  serve  as  an  overall  coordinator  of  and 
proponent  for  PIM  matters. 

GRC  recommends  that  each  Service  establish  a  PIM  management  office 
within  its  Manpower/Personnel  Headquarters  staff.  Missions  and  functions 
of  the  PIM  management  office  would  include: 

•  Oversee  all  PIM  matters  at  the  Service  Headquarters 

•  Review  wartime  manpower  requirements  and  develop  programs 
to  meet  the  need  for  pretrained  individuals 

•  Ensure  that  PIM  programs  receive  resources  appropriate 
to  their  priorities  within  Service  budgets 
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•  Review  and  approve  pre trained  manpower  mobilization 
procedures 

•  Review  assignment  and  training  policies  for  pretrained 
individuals 

•  Review  and  approve  PIM  strength  projections  developed  by 
other  agencies/activities 

•  Interface  with  external  agencies  (OSD,  OMB,  Congress)  on 
PIM  matters 

The  establishment  of  a  PIM  management  office  would  improve  the 
visibility  of  the  PIM  program  at  each  Service  Headquarters  and  serve  to 
integrate  the  disparate  parts  of  the  program.  GRC  believes  that  the 
establishment  of  a  PIM  management  office  would  also  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  PIM  data  which  is  so  essential  to  the  management  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  PIM  management  office  could  have  a  positive  influence  on  PIM 
data  quality  by  determining  PIM  data  requirements,  assigning  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  developing  and  maintaining  PIM  data,  and  reviewing  PIM  data  for 
consistency  and  completeness. 

The  PIM  strength  data  problems  for  the  IRR  and  retirees  described 
in  Sections  2  and  4  of  this  report  should  be  addressed  as  a  priority 
matter  by  OSD  and  the  Service  Headquarters  staffs.  Although  the  positive 
influence  of  the  PIM  management  office  will  only  gradually  prompt  improve¬ 
ments  in  supporting  data  systems,  establishing  a  PIM  management  office 
could  lead  to  immediate  improvements  in  PIM  data  reporting  and  projection 
procedures.  PIM  data  are  currently  projected  and  reported  by  numerous 
offices.  Generally,  these  offices  have  a  primary  function  other  than 
PIM  and  are  simply  compiling  or  projecting  PIM  data  in  compliance  with 
a  request  or  directive.  No  single  office  has  the  capability  to,  or  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  and  approving  PIM  strength  projections.  A 
PIM  management  office  could  significantly  improve  the  accuracy  of  strength 
projections  and  data  files  by  coordinating  the  decentralized  reporting 
efforts  and  providing  uniform  procedures  for  use  by  the  numerous  activities 
involved  in  PIM  reporting. 
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The  retiree  data  problem  is  particularly  troublesome  in  that  per¬ 
sonnel  and  pay  files  appear  not  to  be  consistent.  Further,  current 
reports  of  retirees  are  not  adequate  to  show  the  various  categories  of 
retirees  and  to  permit  reconciliation  between  personnel  and  pay  files. 

GRC  recommends  that  OSD  change  the  POM  Instructions  to  require  submission 
of  data  in  the  format  shown  below.  We  believe  that  this  reporting  format 
will  encourage  the  Services  to  develop  improved  sources  of  data  and, 
ultimately,  to  improve  retiree  projections. 

RETIREE  PROJECTIONS 


Category 


Fiscal  Year 


81 

Cl  I/II  Cl  III 


8X 

Cl  I/II  Cl  III 


Officer  Retirees 

Active  Duty  Retirees 
Regular 
Nonr regular 

Title  III  Retirees 
Awaiting  Pay 
Drawing  Pay 
Not  Eligible  at  Age  60 
(Honorary  Retirees) 

Subtotal  Officers 

Enlisted  Retirees 

Active  Duty  Retirees 
Regular 
Non-regular 

Title  III  Retirees 
Awaiting  Pay 
Drawing  Pay 
Not  Eligible  at  Age  60 
(Honorary  Retirees) 

Subtotal  Enlisted 


REFRESHER  TRAINING 

Section  6  discussed  the  problem  of  refresher  training  for  pretrained 
individuals  in  considerable  detail  and  suggested  an  approach  to  solve  the 
problem.  GRC  recommends  that  the  Services  adopt  a  refresher  training 
program  as  follows: 


•  Undertake  efforts  to  define  decay  rates  for  each  skill  and 
grade.  Initially,  the  effort  should  be  based  on  subjective 
estimates  by  knowledgeable  individuals.  These  estimates 
should  be  refined  for  selected  skills  by  scientific  research 
undertaken  as  time  and  resources  permit.  OSD  should  help 
coordinate  the  research  and  provide  for  the  sharing  of  re¬ 
sults  (both  subjective  and  scientific  research)  between 
Services. 

•  Establish  Lraining  policies  that  provide  for  peacetime  skill 
training  for  individuals  needed  early  in  mobilization  whose 
skills  have  decayed.  If  the  supply  of  fully  qualified 
individuals  for  a  given  skill  and  grade  is  adequate  to  meet 
projected  needs,  do  not  offer  peacetime  refresher  training 
to  members  in  that  skill.  The  training  policy  should  also 
provide  for  postmobilization  training  as  required. 

•  Provide  general  military  refresher  training  as  necessary 
to  maintain  interest  in  military  activities  and  to  improve 
the  individual's  mobilization  potential.  General  military 
training,  however,  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  skill 
refresher  training. 

•  PIM  training  should  consider  equipment  obsolescence.  IRR 
personnel  managers  should  remain  abreast  of  equipment 
modernization  and  consider  this  in  structuring  IRR  training 
programs . 

In  addition  to  developing  an  IRR  training  program,  the  Services 
should  modify  their  PIM  assignment  systems  so  that  skill  proficiency  can 
be  considered  when  making  assignments.  Specifically,  GRC  recommends 
that,  as  a  minimum,  Service  mobilization  assignment  systems  be  capable 
of  differentiating  between  fully  qualified,  marginally  qualified,  and 
unqualified  individuals.  This  will  also  permit  the  Services  to  identify 
postmobilization  training  workloads  and  to  plan  for  appropriate  expansion 
of  the  training  base. 


TRANSFER  PROCEDURES 


Section  7  discussed  the  procedures  used  by  the  Services  to  transfer 
individuals  from  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR,  a  process 
which  affects  the  mobilization  potential  of  the  IRR.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations  relating  to  transfer  procedures  were  presented  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  in  Section  7  and  are  summarized  below. 

•  The  Services  should  improve  their  outprocessing  procedures 
for  both  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  members  by: 

-  Providing  a  clear,  concise  handout  to  each  separatee 
that  explains  the  meaning  of  his  IRR  obligation,  his 
responsibilities,  and  privileges. 

Providing  a  better  briefing  at  the  time  of  separation 
and  ensuring  attendance  by  all  separatees  at  the 
briefing  (not  always  feasible  for  the  Selected 
Reserve) . 

Issuing  reserve  ID  cards  to  members  transferring  to 
the  IRR. 

•  The  Services  should  educate  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve 
members  about  the  importance  of  the  IRR  in  a  mobilization. 

•  Active  duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and  IRR  recruiting/ retention 
activities  should  be  thoroughly  integrated  in  each  Service. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PIM 

Efforts  undertaken  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  over  the  past 
5  years  have  improved  the  military  manpower  mobilization  capability  of 
the  United  States.  The  supply  of  pretrained  individuals  has  improved 
and  the  programs  are  better  managed.  Yet,  as  this  report  points  out, 
problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  both  the  supply  and  management  of  PIM. 

Since  many  of  the  possible  solutions  are  long-term  in  nature,  requiring 
5  years  or  more  to  take  effect,  resources  need  to  be  committed  to  solving 
these  problems  now  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  PIM  program  5  or  10 
years  from  now. 
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As  discussed  previously,  the  correct  priority  for  the  allocation 
of  military  resources  is  first  to  the  active  force,  then  to  the  Selected 
Reserve,  and  last  to  PIM.  This  priority  is  correct  because  it  reflects 
each  component's  relative  contribution  to  our  warfighting  capability.  The 
larger  question,  a  classical  resource  allocation  problem,  is  the  amount 
of  resources  each  element  of  the  total  force  should  receive  within  this 
priority.  Even  though  PIM  ranks  lowest  in  priority,  it  should  receive 
resources  commensurate  with  its  potential  contribution  to  national  defense. 

Classical  resource  allocation  theory  answers  the  above  question 
by  stating  that  resources  should  be  committed  up  to  the  point  where  the 
marginal  cost  equals  the  marginal  benefit  of  the  product  being  purchased. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  quantify  the  dollar  value  of  PIM 
products.  It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  develop  a  surrogate  value  that 
will  enable  each  Service  to  determine  the  economic  worth  of  a  pretrained 
individual . 


The  pretrained  individual  is  primarily  used  to  sustain  the  force 
during  the  early  days  of  war  before  inductees  can  be  trained  and  deployed. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Services  could  spend,  for  each  pretrained  indi¬ 
vidual,  any  amount  up  to  the  cost  of  drafting  and  training  a  replacement 
plus  a  premium  for  early  availability.  Assuming  a  premium  of  25%,  the 
Services  could  spend  up  to  125%  of  the  drafting  and  training  cost  for 
each  individual  in  the  IRR.  Dividing  that  cost  by  the  average  number  of 
years  the  individual  spends  in  the  IRR  would  produce  an  annual  IRR  per- 
person  budget  figure  that  would  represent  a  reasonable  expenditure  of 
funds.  Using  the  variable  portion  of  Army  infantry  training  costs  (see 
Section  2  of  this  report)  and  assuming  2.5  IRR  person-years  per  individual, 
a  typical  figure  would  be: 


1,25  x  $5353 
2.5 


$2676 


Thus,  the  Army  should  be  willing  to  spend  up  to  $2676  annually  for  the 
management  and  training  of  each  infantry  solider  in  the  IRR. 
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This  rather  crude  calculation,  if  applied  to  the  entire  Army  IRR, 
would  suggest  an  Army  IRR  budget  of  about  $500  million  per  year.  Although 
this  is  far  in  excess  of  any  foreseeable  level  of  resources  for  the  IRR, 
the  analysis  suggests  that  the  Services  could  well  expend  more  money  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  members  in  the  IRR. 

One  can  argue  that  these  calculations  value  PIM  too  cheaply  or  too 
dearly  and  credible  arguments  can  be  advanced  either  way.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  wartime  scenarios  where  a  conflict  can  be  handled 
entirely  by  the  active  and  Selected  Reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  a  conflict  such  as  this,  the  marginal  benefit  of  PIM  is  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  defeated  in  war  for  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  PIM,  the  marginal  benefit  of  PIM  is  infinite.  Clearly,  the  answer 
lies  somewhere  between  these  bounds  and  the  Services  must  decide  how  much 
they  are  willing  to  spend  to  improve  the  availability  of  pretrained 
individuals . 

It  appears  that  the  key  to  determining  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  PIM  programs  is  the  refinement  of  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

Just  as  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  the  wartime  requirement 
is  the  motivator  for  improved  PIM  programs. 

It  appears  to  the  GRC  study  team  that  until  each  Service  can  identify 
time-phased  mobilization  manpower  requirements  by  skill  and  grade,  the 
motivation  to  provide  resources  for  PIM  programs  will  be  lacking.  The 
Services  must  be  able  to  specify  the  demand  in  order  to  identify  short¬ 
falls  in  specific  skills  and  grades.  The  Service  mobilization  planning 
systems  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  wartime  requirements  at  the  skill 
and  grade  level  and  provide  sufficient  information  to  manpower  and  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  so  that  decisions  can  be  made  and  resources  allocated  to 
meet  the  need.  But  the  entire  process  begins  with  a  clear  statement  of 
the  requirement. 

Despite  the  need  to  refine  the  wartime  requirements,  those  Services 
that  have  identified  significant  shortfalls  in  meeting  manpower  mobiliza¬ 
tion  requirements  should  move  quickly  to  improve  the  supply  of  pre trained 
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individuals.  Army  combat  skills  and  Air  Force  Security  Police  are  examples 
of  known  shortages  that  will  exist  regardless  of  efforts  to  refine  the 
wartime  manpower  requirements.  The  Services  should  move  aggressively  to 
solve  such  shortfalls. 

GRC  recommends  that  OSD  continue  to  encourage  and  direct  the  Services 
to  improve  the  wartime  manpower  planning  process,  to  improve  their  capa¬ 
bilities  to  manage  their  PIM  programs,  and  to  add  additional  resources  to 
the  program  as  dictated  by  wartime  requirements.  Through  these  actions, 
the  PIM  programs  of  each  of  the  Services  can  evolve  to  the  point  where 
resources  expended  are  in  balance  with  the  product  obtained. 
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APPENDIX  A 
LIST  OF  VISITS 


LIST  OF  VISITS 


Much  of  Che  research  conducted  during  this  study  Involved  literature 
search,  review  of  regulations,  and  statistical  analyses,  thus  limiting 
the  need  to  visit  and  interview  the  staffs  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Military  Services  headquarters.  While  many  of  these 
staff  members  contributed  to  the  study  team's  effort  by  supplying  appro¬ 
priate  strength  data  and  reference  material,  they  were  not  formally 
interviewed  and  have  not  been  listed  below.  Only  during  our  review  of 
Service  outprocessing  procedures  was  it  necessary  to  visit  Service  field 
installations.  The  following  sites  were  visited: 

Ft.  Belvoir ,  VA 
Ft.  Myer,  VA 
Ft.  Dix,  NJ 

97th  Army  Reserve  Command 
Maryland  Army  National  Guard 


Norfolk  Navy  Base 
Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station 

Little  Creek  Amphibious  Base  (Reserve  Center) 

Marine  Corps 

Camp  LeJeune,  NC 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point,  NC 

Air  Force 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  NJ 

514th  Military  Airlift  Wing  (AF  Reserve) 

New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  ACRONYMS 


ADP 

AFMPC 

AFSC 

AFWMRPT 

AR 

ARPC 

AVF 

BUPERS 

CBPO 

DA 

DCS 

DCSRA 

DEP 

DMDC 

DoD 

EOAS 

ETS 

FY 

GRC 

ING 

IRR 

MAJCOM 

MCRFAC 

MCRSC 

MOS 

MSO 

NAMMOS 

NCO 

NMPC 

NMPC-9 


NRPC 

OASD 

ODCSOPS 


ODCSPER 

OP-01 


OP-09R 
OP-11 
OP- 12 


automatic  data  processing 

Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 

Air  Force  Specialty  Code 

Air  Force  Wartime  Manpower  and  Personnel  Readiness  Team 

Army  regulation 

Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center 

all-volunteer  force 

Bureau  of  Personnel  (Navy) 

Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (Air  Force) 

Department  of  the  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Affairs  (Marine  Corps) 

Delayed  Entry  Program 

Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 

Department  of  Defense 

expiration  of  active  service  (Navy) 

expiration  of  term  of  service  (All  Services  except  Navy) 
fiscal  year 

General  Research  Corporation 
Inactive  National  Guard 
Individual  Ready  Reserve 
Major  Command  (Air  Force) 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administration  Center 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Support  Center 

military  occupational  skill 

military  service  obligation 

Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System 

non-commissioned  officer 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Management  Department  of  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
and  Plans  (Army) 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (Armv) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower,  Personnel, 
and  Training) 

Director  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Total  Force  Planning  Division  (Navy) 

Total  Force  Programing  Division  (Navy) 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  ACRONYMS . (Cont. ) 


!  OP-13 

|  OP-113R 

i  OPNAV 

I  OSD 

;  PCS 

PIM 
POI 
POM 
PPBS 
PSD 
RCCPDS 
RCPAC 
SMCR 
STP 
TPFDL 
T/P/RC 
TRADOC 


Military  Personnel /Training  Division  (Navy) 

Assistant  for  Reserve  Plans  and  Mobilization  Manpower 
Plans  Branch,  Total  Force  Planning  Division 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
permanent  change  of  station 
pretrained  individual  manpower 
program  of  instruction 
program  objective  memorandum(a) 

Planning,  Programing,  and  Budgeting  System 
Personnel  Support  Detachment  (Navy) 

Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System 

Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (Army) 

Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

separation  transfer  point 

Time-Phased  Force  Deployment  List 

Training/Pay/Reserve  Category 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (Army) 
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APPENDIX  C 
IRR  PRJJECTION  MODEL 
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IRR  PROJECTION  MODEL 


The  purpose  of  the  IRR  projection  model  is  to  provide  gross  projec¬ 
tions  of  active  duty  gains  to  the  IRR  using  an  ordinary  hand  calculator. 
The  projections  are  then  compared  to  Service  figures  and  differences 
between  the  two  projections  are  resolved.  The  model  estimates  potential 
gains  to  the  IRR  based  on  prior  year  enlistment  patterns  and  deducts  from 
those  potential  gains  groups  of  individuals  who  will  not  serve  in  the  IRR 
because  of  reenlistment,  early  attrition,  etc.  The  model  calculates  IRR 
gains  for  one  fiscal  year  as  follows: 


Individuals  Completing  Active  Duty 


Term  of  Fiscal  Year 

Enlistment  of  Enlistment 


Number 

of  Individuals 


2 

3 

4 

5 


X  -  2 
X  -  3 
X  -  4 
X  -  5 


+ 

+ 

+ 


Total 

(Potential  IRR  Accessions) 

-  26  years  old/females  (as  appropriate) 
•  Subtotal 


-  Attrition 

■  New  IRR  Gains 

-  First-Term  Reenlistments 

■  Total  IRR  Gains 
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INDIVIDUALS  COMPLETING  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Active  terms  of  enlistment  vary  from  2  to  6  years,  although  the 
majority  of  IRR  accessions  comes  from  3-  or  4-year  enlistees.  The 
6-year  term  of  enlistment  is  omitted  from  the  model  because,  after  serv¬ 
ing  6  years  on  active  duty,  an  individual  no  longer  has  an  MSO.  The 
gross  number  of  enlistees  expected  to  complete  the  active  portion  of 
their  enlistments  and  be  available  for  entry  into  the  IRR  is  calculated 
based  on  historic  data  or  Service  POM  projections.  For  example,  in 
FY  82,  the  total  number  of  potential  IRR  accessions  would  be  the  sum  of: 

•  1980  enlistees  having  a  2-year  enlistment 

•  1979  enlistees  having  a  3-year  enlistment 

•  1978  enlistees  having  a  4-year  enlistment 

•  1977  enlistees  having  a  5-year  enlistment 

Female  enlistees  who  entered  before  1  February  1978  are  not  included, 
since  before  that  time  females  did  not  incur  an  MSO  and  were  not  required 
to  enter  the  IRR  upon  completion  of  their  enlistment.  Accession  data  are 
derived  from  Service  generated  "1391"  reports  submitted  to  OASD (MRA&L) . 

Prior  to  1  November  1979,  individuals  26  years  of  age  or  older  who 
entered  Military  Service  did  not  incur  an  MSO  and  were  not  required  to 
enter  the  IRR  upon  completion  of  their  enlistment.  The  study  team  estimated 
the  number  of  individuals  in  this  category  by  applying  a  percentage  rate 
derived  from  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  accession  and  attrition 
data.  These  individuals  are  then  subtracted  from  the  potential  IRR  ac¬ 
cession  population. 

ATTRITION 

Attrition  is  computed  by  applying  an  attrition  rate  to  the  potential 
number  of  IRR  accessions  less  those  individuals  over  the  age  of  26  at  the 
time  of  enlistment.  The  attrition  rate  is  derived  by  first  averaging 
DMDC  attrition  rates  by  term  of  enlistment  from  FY  74  to  the  latest  year 
for  which  the  data  are  complete,  and  then  computing  a  weighted  average 
to  result  in  a  single  attrition  rate.  The  weighted  average  is  calculated 
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according  to  the  relative  population  in  each  term  of  enlistment  group. 
Separate  rates  are  calculated  for  male  and  female  enlistees.  In  order 
to  keep  the  model  simple  and  the  number  of  calculations  to  a  minimum,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  attrition  rates  for  enlistees  who  are  25  years  of 
age  and  younger  who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  enlistees.  In  the 
case  of  the  Army,  which  transfers  significant  numbers  of  active  duty 
attrition  personnel  to  the  IRR,  attrition  figures  are  reduced  by  the 
estimated  number  of  attrits  who  will  be  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

FIRST  TERM  REENLISTMENTS 

Data  on  first- term  reenlistments  were  extracted  from  the  DoD  pub¬ 
lication,  Selected  Manpower  Statistics,  Fiscal  Year  1980.  "Unadjusted" 
reenlistment  figures  were  used  because  the  "adjusted"  figures  exclude 
early  separations  for  immediate  reenlistment  and  other  early  release 
programs.  For  purpose  of  this  model,  GRC  has  assumed  that  the  proportion 
of  reenlistments  to  net  IRR  gains  will  remain  constant  through  FY  1986. 
The  model  implicitly  assumes  that  the  rate  of  first- term  reenlistment 
does  not  vary  by  cohort  or  term  of  enlistment. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  for  each  Service  for  the  period 
FY  80-86  are  shown  in  Tables  C.l  through  C.4. 
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TABLE  C. 3 

ENLISTED  IRR  CAINS  FROM  ACTIVE  MARINE  CORPS 
(FIRST  TERM  ENLISTEES)  FY  80  TO  FY  86 


APPENDIX  D 


DMDC  SHORT-TERM  PROJECTIONS 
OP  RETIRED  MILITARY  POPULATION 
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APPENDIX  F 

RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH  PROJECTIONS 
FROM  THE 

MILITARY  SERVICE'S 


ARMY  RETIREE  INVENTORIES 
(in  000s) 


Army  83-87  POM  Figures  VII- 


NAVY  RETIREE  INVENTORIES 
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navy  separation  orders 


TRANSFER  TO  THE  USNR  AND  RELEASE  TO 
INACTIVE  DUTY  OF  USN  PERSONNEL 

LANTFLT  1900/5  (R«v.  4/72)  S/N  QlQ3-«l»-oo«l _ 

1.  ACTIVITY  (Include  |tO|r«pMct)  location  If  not  classified) 


2  OATC  PREPARED 


3.  NAME  (Last.  Ptrst.  Middle) 


4  SOC. SEC.  NO. 


5  RATE  ANO  NEC  T«  BR  ft  CLASS 


7  OATE  ACTIVE  OUTY  TERMINATED 


(b)  10  U.S.C.  851 


0.  REASON  FOR  TERMINATION 


9.  REQO  TO  SERVE  IN  USNR  UNTIL 


10.  NAVRES  DESIGNATION  12.  ACCOUNTING  OATA 


11.  COMPLETE  MAILING  ADDRESS  AFTER  RELEASE 


1.  On  dot*  specified  in  Block  7,  your  active  duty  in  the 
Regular  Navy  is  terminated  for  rsaion  shown  in  Block  8- 

In  accordance  with  reference  (a),  you  will  consider  yourself 
transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  concurrently  with  release 
to  inactive  duty.  You  will  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Naval 
Reserte  until  date  shown  in  Block  9,  unless  sooner  di s- 
chorged  by  competent  authority.  Your  official  Naval  Reserve 
designation  will  be  as  shown  in  Block  10. 

2.  Ouring  the  period  of  your  obligated  service  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  as  set  forth  above,  you  ore  subject  to  Such 
additional  training  and  service,  including  active  military 
service,  as  may  now  or  hereafter^  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  Naval  Reserve.  When  determined  by  competent  authority 
that  enrollment  or  appointment  in  or  assignment  to  an 
accredited  training  program  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  avail* 
able  to  you  and  can,  without  hardship,  be  filled  by  you,  it 
is  your  duty  to  enroll  or  accept  such  appointment  or 
assignment  and  to  serve  satisfactorily  therein  until  dis¬ 
charged  or  otherwise  relieved  of  such  duty  by  competent 
authority . 

3.  You  will  be  required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  attending 
drill  periods  when  you  become  affiliated  with  o  unit  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  are  ordered  to  active  military  service, 

in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  above.  Accordingly,  you 
should  retain  for  use  on  such  occas  ions  all  your  service¬ 
able  articles  of  uniform  equipment. 

4.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  requires  male  citizens 
and  other  mole  persons  in  the  United  States,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  26,  to  register  with  a  selective  service 
board,  but  exempts  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  this 
requirement  while  they  are  on  active  duty.  If  you  have  not 
registered  with  a  selective  service  board  and  if  you  were 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  on  30  August  1948,  or 

SIGNATURE  (Officer  Authorized  to  Sign  By  Direction) 


attained  the  age  of  18  since  that  date,  you  are  required  to 
register  with  a  local  selective  service  board  within  30  days 
from  the  dote  of  these  orders.  In  the  event  you  have  oireody 
registered,  you  must  report  to  your  local  selective  service 
board,  within  10  days,  the  fact  that  as  of  the  date  of  these 
orders  and  pursuant  to  reference  (b)  you  were  transferred 
from  the  Regular  Navy  to  the  Naval  Reserve  and  concurrent¬ 
ly  released  to  inactive  duty. 

5.  You  hove  :  toted  that  your  mailing  address  will  be  as 
shown  in  Block  11.  You  may  change  your  moiling  address 
at  any  time  but  such  change  shall  be  reported  promptly  by 
letter  to  the  command  holding  your  service  record  giving 
the  some  information  as  prescribed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  and,  in  addition,  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new 
address . 

6.  Upon  yoor  release  to  inactive  duty,  your  records  will  be 
forwarded  to'the  Naval  Reserve  Manpower  Center,  Boin- 
bridge,  Maryland  21905.  Any  questions  regarding  your  status 
should  be  addressed  to  that  command  and  should  include 
your  rate,  full  name,  branch  and  class  of  service,  social 
security  number,  and  moiling  addrass.  Should  you 
subsequently  affiliate  with  a  Naval  Reserve  Program, 

your  records  will  be  maintained  at  the  unit  to  which 
you  ore  attached.  Any  questions  concerning  pay 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  Commander,  Navy  Finance 
Center,  New  Federal  Office  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44199. 

7.  In  the  event  that  you  plan  travel  or  residence  in  a  foreign 
country  for  o  period  in  excess  of  30  doys,  notice  of  intent 
will  be  submitted  to  the  command  holding  your  service 
record.  Such  notice  should  include  destination,  expected 
duration  of  travel  or  residency,  and  forwordmg  addrass. 


EXAMINED  ANO  FOUND  PHYSICALLY  QUALIFIED 
FOR  RELEASE  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY 


I  00  HEREBY  CERTIFY  THAT  I  HAVE  RE  AO  THE  ABOVE  ORDERS  ANO 
FULLY  UNDERSTAND  MY  OBLIGATIONS  AS  CONTAINED  THEREIN 


CITY  ft  STATE  MILEAGE  ALLOWANCE  ELECTED 


I  (GRADE .  NAME  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICER! 


(SIGNATURE  OF  MEMBER 


G  HOME  OF  RECORD 
□  PLACE  OF  ACCEPTANCE 


PAY  ENTRY  BASE  DATE  (P<> 


LAST  PERMANENT  OUTY  STATION  FOR  ESTABLISHING  ENTITLEMENT  TO  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 


SIGNATURE  (Grade,  ease,  and  Title  of  officer  authorized  to  sign) 


RELEASE  TO  INACTIVE  DUTY  OF  USNR  PERSONNEL 
(OTHER  THAN  FLEET  RESERVE) 

NAVFCWS  1910/30  (5-77)  S/N  0 1  Qg-L F-0 !  9-1  1  SO  £j  NO  TRAVEL  TIME  TRAVEL  TIME 


1  ACTIVITY  ( Include  geographical  location  if  not  classified) 

2  DATE 

3  NAME  tt.au.  First.  Middle) 

4.  SOC.  SEC.  NUMBER 

5.  RATE  AND  NEC 

6.  BR.  AND  CLASS 

REF  (a) 

EXAMINED  ANO  FOUNO  PHYS 
ICALLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  RE 
LEASE  FROM  ACTIVE  Ot/TY 

OATE 

_ 

(Grade.  Name  of  Medical  Officer ) 

7.  HOUR  AND  DATE  DETACHED 

8.  DESIGNATION  AFTER  RELEASE 
USNR- 

9.  BR.  AND  CLASS  10.  NO.  DAYS  TR.  TIME 

ALLOWED 

11.  HRJDATE  RELEASE  EFFECTIVE 

12.  PLACE  FROM  WHICH  ORDERED 
TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

13.  HOME  OF  RECORD  AT  TIME  OF  ENTRY 

14.  LAST  PERMANENT  DUTY  STATION  FOR  ESTABLISHING  ENTITLEMENT  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 

15.  PAY  ENTRY  BASE  DATE  (POS  only) 

16.  CITY  AND  STATE  MILEAGE 

ALLOWANCE  ELECTED 

18.  ACCOUNTING  DATA 

17  COMPLETE  MAILING  AOORESS  AFTER  RELEASE  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY 

1 .  You  will  regard  yourself  rslaesed  from  all  active  duty  effective  at 
2400  on  data  shown  in  Block  2.  at  which  tim#  in  accordance  with 
ref  trance  (a)  you  are  transferred  to  inactive  duty  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  with  official  designation  as  shown  in  Blocks  8  and  9. 

*2.  You  are  granted  the  number  of  days  travel  time  shown  in 
Block  10,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  time  required  to  travel  by 
public  surface/private  conveyance  in  returning  to  your  home  of 
record,  upon  the  expiration  of  wh«h  as  shown  in  Block  11,  and  in 
accordance  with  reference  (a),  you  will  regard  yourself  released  from 
all  active  duty  and  transferred  to  inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

3.  According  to  your  service  record  you  ware  ordered  to  active  duty 
from  the  place  shown  in  Block  12  and  your  home  of  record  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  relevant  tour  of  active  duty  was  as  shown  in 
Block  13.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  entitlement  to  transporta¬ 
tion  of  dependents,  wrftan  applicable,  your  last  permanent  duty  sta¬ 
tion  was  as  shown  in  Block  14.  Pay  entry  base  date,  if  applicable  is 
shown  in  Block  15  and  place  where  you  elected  mileage  allowance 
incident  to  these  orders  is  shown  in  Block  16. 

4.  You  h*re  stated  that  upon  release  from  active  duty  your  mailing 
address,  the  place  at  wrfiich  you  may  be  reached  at  any  time  by 
orders  or  other  official  communications  is  as  shown  in  Block  17. 
You  may  change  your  mailing  address  at  any  time  but  such  change 
shall  be  reported  promptly  by  letter  to  the  commend  holding  your 
service  record  giving  the  same  information  prescribed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  and,  in  addition,  your  old  as  well  as  your  new  addrees. 

5.  Upon  your  reiaaae  to  inactive  duty  your  records  wilt  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Navel  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70149.  Any  questions  regarding  your  status  should  be  sddrewad 
to  that  command  and  dtould  include  your  rate,  full  name,  branch 
and  claes  of  service,  social  security  number,  and  mailing  address. 
Should  you  subsequently  affiliate  with  a  Reserve  Training  Program, 
your  records  will  be  maintained  at  the  unit  to  which  you  ere  attached. 
Any  questions  concerning  pay  matters  should  be  sddreseed  to 


Commander,  Navy  Finance  Center,  New  Federal  Office  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44199. 

6.  You  are  advised  that  your  ralaasa  from  active  duty  does  not  termi¬ 
nate  your  tutus  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  effective  date  of  your  reiaaae  from  active  duty  as  specified 
in  Block  7  or  11  of  these  orders,  you  will  laums  the  status  of  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  inactive  duty.  During  the  period  of 
your  obligated  service  in  the  Navel  Reserve  you  are  subject  to  such 
additional  training  and  service,  including  active  military  service,  as 
may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  lew  for  the  Navel  R starve. 
When  determined  by  competent  authority  that  enrollment  or  appoint¬ 
ment  in  or  assignment  to  an  accredited  training  program  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  available  to  you  end  can.  without  undue  hardihip,  be  filled 
by  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  enroll  or  accept  such  appointment  or 
assignment  and  to  sarva  satisfactorily  therein  until  discharged  or 
otherwise  relived  of  such  duty  by  competent  authority.  You  shell 
promptly  answer  all  official  correspondence  eddrs—sd  to  you  as  such 
and  shall  comply  with  instructions  contained  therein. 

7.  You  will  be  required  to  wear  tha  uniform  while  attending  drill 
periods  *Aen  you  become  affiliated  with  e  unit  of  the  Naval  Reearve 
or  era  ordered  to  active  military  service.  In  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  6  above,  you  diould  retain  for  use  on  such  occasions  all  sarvice- 
abls  snides  of  your  uniform  equipment. 

8.  In  the  event  that  you  plan  travel  or  residence  in  e  foreign  country 
for  •  period  in  excess  of  30  days,  notice  of  intent  will  be  submitted 
to  the  commend  holding  your  service  record.  Such  notice  should 
include  destination,  expected  duration  of  travel  or  residency  end 
forwarding  address. 

9.  Travel  by  you  and  your  dapandents  and  shipmant  of  your  house¬ 
hold  effects,  at  Government  expense,  must  be  effected  within  one 
year  of  separation  except  whan  undergoing  hospitalization,  education, 
or  training  on  tha  data  of  termination  of  active  service  as  noted  in 
paragraph  M7010,  Joint  Travel  Regulations. 


SIGNATURE  (Grade,  Name,  and  Tide  of  Officer  Authorized  to  Sip i  by  Direction I 


finny  to:   ‘Items “marked  with  an  asterisk  pertain  to  persons  si  lowed  travel  time  only.  If  no  treve*  time  Is 

Disbursing  Officer  (2)  allowed.  Items  10  end  11  will  be  noted  N/A  end  paragraph  2  will  be  disregarded 

Medical  Officer  (1) 

Service  Record  1 1 1 
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